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l^REFATOKY NOTE. 

Tiik rnatorinlH for n liiojjfrnphy of StcriK* arc by no mi'atiM 
abiimliuit. Of llu* <‘arlu*r y(‘nr.4 ttf liis life tlu'. only 
in^j; rt'c.ord in tlnit jircscrvrtl in tin* brief antobiot^mjilueal 
nuanoir w]ii(’li, a few unmtliH bofurc his dealli, hi* fiuU' 
poHiid, in thn unnal (piaint htylc’of bis fatniliar cor- 
roHpoinU’rii'e, for tin* iicndit of his ilniiohli-r. < >f hi * <*hilil- 
hootl ; of Ilia arlniol (lays ; of his life at < 'ambriil^*;c, atnl in 
his VorkHhiro vicarai^o; of his wholo hi*4ory, in faet, np to 
llii^ ajjti' of forty six, wo kiuiw nothiii'j iijoii* than In* has 
tlioro jotted down, lie nttaiiiod that a^e in the year IVblt; 
atnl at this duto liej^ina that )ti*ries of lain htlttrH, from 
whitdi, for tiioHo who laave tin? paitieneo to atnl them out 
of the ohrotioloi'ieal eonfu'uon in whii'h his dauffhler and 
(iditresa involved them, there is, tm doubt, a ^lod deal ti> 
la* learnt. Tliene letters, however, whieh exti'inl dtiwti to 
l7t5H, tin? year of the writer’a «len!h, contain pretty nearly 
all the contemporary material that wt* have Iti depend mi. 
Freely as Htertie mixed in the he^t literary aoeiety, thi*re in 
siri|t;ulnriy little to he leathered about him, iwen in the way 
of chance nihiaifin and aiiectbjte, from the memoirs and nmi 
of his time, Of the many frietnlH who would have been 
competinit to write bin Inojirapliy while the facin w«*re yet. 
fresh, hut one, John Wilkes, ever entertained if he ditl 
aeriouHly rintertatri — t!m iilea of performinii this |iitiu» 
work; and he, in apito of the imtrtmtina of HternoV widow 
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and daughter, then in straitened circumstances, left unre- 
deemed his promise to do so. The brief memoir by Sir 
Walter Scott, which is prefixed to many popular editions 
of Tristram Shandy and the Sentimental Journey^ sets out 
the so-called autobiography in full, but for the rest is main- 
ly critical; Thackeray’s well-known lecture-essay is almost 
wholly so; and nothing, worthy to be dignified by the 
name of a Life of Sterne, seems ever to have been pub- 
lished, until the appearance of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s two 
stout volumes, under this title, some eighteen years ago. 
Of this work it is hardly too much to say that it contains 
(no doubt with the admixture of a good deal of superflu- 
ous matter) nearly all the information as to the facts of 
Sterne’s life that is now ever likely to be recovered. The 
evidence for certain of its statements of fact is not as thor- 
oughly sifted as it might have been ; and with some of its 
criticism I, at least, am unable to agree. But no one inter- 
ested in the subject of this memoir can be insensible of his 
obligations to Mr. Fitzgerald for the fruitful diligence with 
which he has laboured in a too long neglected field. 


H. D. T. 
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<;I1A1THU I. 

JIIUTH, l‘,VKKNTV(ii;, AM» KAULV VKAUS. 

(171U HTl.) 

Towaimis 1h(‘ tif tin* luiititli of Novrinlu'r, 171 is, one 
(if the lie>t. of the -ili retjiliienls svliieh innl I'l-en lie. 

Iniiieil ill KliitnlerH to hiipervi -e tin* eveeiilion of the treaty 
of Utrei'ht. arrlveil at t'loiiiiie! from I>iiukirk. 'I'lie ilay 
after itfi arrival the rej^iiueul wan (lr.haiiile'l ; ami yet a 
few liav*' later, on fin- iMlh of tin* month, the wife of one 
of ilH suhalferiH liiave hirlh to a tioii. 'Pin' ehihl who lines 
early dinjilayetl the pervej'uity of Ian hiuiiour hy .'*0 ino[i 
piiHune an apjiearanee wies f,At nmo r; Sikknk. " My 
hirlhilny,” he nayn, in the ‘'lijedtoil, lou».eh Htnuiji; miten hy 
which he liaa heen hoinewhat »;ramlilotjuently Maid f«* have 
“{mli(’i|»ati*d the lahotirw” of tin’ hiojinaniher ** iny hirlh 
day wan ominous to my poor father, who wa.H the day after 
our arrival, with many other hrave ofliei-rs, hroke and sent 
adrift into the wide world will* a wife and two i hildren,*' 
Uogt-r Hterne, liovvever, tuivv late enMij^n of tlie .'t ith, or 
('ImdleiglPs regiment of f(»ot, was after all in h»f»»i evil ca«o 
than were tnany, prohahly, of hi» cmrtiradtJH, lie had kime 
1* 
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county to Nottingliam shire, and thence into Yorkshire, and 
■were at this time a family of position and substance in tbe 
last-named county. Roger’s grandfather had been Arch- 
bishop of York, and a man of more note, if only through 
the accident of the times upon which he fell, than most of 
the incumbents of that see. He had played an exception- 
ally energetic part even for a Cavalier prelate in the great 
political struggle of the seventeenth century, and had suf- 
fered with fortitude and dignity in the royal cause. He 
had, moreover, a further claim to distinction in having been 
treated with common gratitude at the Restoration by the 
son of the monarch whom he had served. As Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, he had “ been active in sending 
tbe University plate to his Majesty,” and for this ofEence 
he was seized by Cromwell and carried in military custody 
to London, whence, after undergoing imprisonment in va- 
rious gaols, and experiencing other forms of hardship, he 
was at length permitted to retire to an obscure retreat in 
the country, there to commune with himself until that 
tyranny should he overpast. On the return of the exiled 
Stuarts Dr, Sterne was made Bishop of Carlisle, and a few 
years later was translated to the see of York. He lived 
to the age of eighty-six, and so far justified Burnet’s accu- 
sation against him of “ minding chiefly enriching himself,” 
that he seems to have divided no fewer than four landed 
estates among his children. One of these, Simon Sterne, 
a younger son of the Archbishop, himself married an heir- 
ess, the daughter of Sir Roger Jaques of Elvington; and 
Roger, the father of Laurence Sterne, was the seventh and 
youngest of the issue of this marriage. At the time when 
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llie (louMe iiii^^fnrtiiiK^ ulun'cs rciMirilt'd licfcll liiin ;it the 
liands (tf laifina and liu' War ( )irn‘(*, liis fatlinr liad ln*<‘n 
.sonui years dead; but. Sininti Sterne’s widow was still mis- 
tress of tin*, property wiiieh she had liroHLjht witli her at 
her inarriaec, and to Hlviiejjion, ueeortlini^ly, “as soon,” 
writes Sterne, “as ! was ahli* to be earrietl,” tlie eivnijui! i 

fiorily retiretl ensign betook iiiuiself with his wlf<*. and his 
two children. H** was n<*t, however, eompelh'd to I’emain 
hmo; dependent on his mother. 'I’lie ways of the military 
autimrltit's were as Inserutaltle to tlie .arniy (tf that day as 
they are in our day to our own. Itebn-e a \ ear Innl passeil 
the n*o;iment w.'is ordered to he re established, and “our 
hous(‘hohl deeamped with bai; and lia^eai^e for iMihlin.” < 

'Dus was in tin* autumn of 1711, and from that, time on- | 

ward, for Home eleven tears, the movements and fortunes | 

of tlui Sterne fanuly, as detailed in the narrative of its | 

inoHt famoitH memlMT, form n history i»J which tin* hidi* | 

crotiH Hlrneoles strnie^ely with the palhefie, | 

A liusband, eontlenunsl to be the I'lysses like playthim.f 
of adverst' i^oijs at the War ( tlHee ; an iinh'fatieahly pro 
lifie. wife; a hUcceHsiojj of wssak ami .ailiie!; «’hihlren ; tnis- 
fortune in tlu^ Heasons of Jounietin!.^; misforitine in the 
nuiods of tin* Weather by sea and band tunh-r all tiiis 
coinbination of hostile eluuieeH ami eomlitionH was the 
Htru^eh*. to be carried on. 'I’ln* liule household wan pel 
peiunlly “'Ut the move” -a little hoiis»-lnd<l whieh wan 
always hee(»mim( aud never reiualulinj; hifieer eoutlnuab 
ly increuwid l»y hirthu, otdy to he no;ain mlueeil by deatlm 
— imtil the coflteHt between the deadly lianhliips of trav- 
el and the fatal feetindily of .Mr.*, Sterne wan brotight by 
ev'cntH to n imiural elone. Almost might tin* miforlunabe 
lady have eselnimetl, rr*/in in terris im^tri mm plmu 
lahms? Hho pawa'H from Ireland to Knglaml, arid from 
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ing children — until even her son in bis narrative begins to 
speak of losing one infant at this place, and “ leaving an- 
other behind” on that journey, almost as if they were so 
many overlooked or misdirected articles of luggage. The 
tragic side of the history, however, overshado'^s the gro- 
tesque. When we think how hard a business was travel 
even under the most favourable conditions in those days, 
and how serious even in our own times, when travel is 
easy, are the discomforts of the women and children of a 
regiment on the march — we may well pity these unrest- 
ing followers of the drum. As to Mrs. Sterne herself, she 
seems to have been a woman of a pretty tough fibre, and 
she came moreover of a campaigning stock. Her father 
was a “noted suttler” of the name of Nuttle, and her first 
husband — ^for she was a widow when Eoger Sterne married 
her — had been a soldier also. She had, therefore, served 
some years’ apprenticeship to the military life before these 
wanderings began; and she herself was destined to live 
to a good old age. But somehow or other she failed to 
endow her offspring with her own robust constitution and 
powers of endurance. “ My father’s children were,” as 
Laurence Sterne grimly puts it, “ not made to last long 
but one cannot help suspecting that it was the hardships 
of those early years which carried them off in their infan- 
cy with such painful regularity and despatch, and that it 
was to the same cause that their surviving brother owed 
the beginnings of that fatal malady by which his own life 
was cut short. 

The diary of their travels — ^for the early part of Sterne’s 
memoirs amounts to scarcely more — is the more effective 
for its very brevity and abruptness. Save for one interval 
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of ROiiKiwhat .sojtnirn than usual at DuMiti, tlit> read* 

or lian tlinni^httut it all tlio fooliii|j; of tiui traveller who 
never fiiKls tinu* to luipaok liin porttnautoau. On tin* n*- 
onroluiout of llu^ rooimout in 1714, “<tur iioUKoluild,” says 
the narrative, “ docani])i‘d fnnn Vtn'k with haic and ha^ij- 
gage fur Dublin. \^‘itliiu a tuonlh niy father left us, be- 
ing ordered to Kxeter; wlnwe, in a wnl winter, tny niolher 
and her two (diihlren followe<l hini, travelling fniiu Liver- 
pool, by land, to Llyinouth.'’ At Plymouth Mrs. Slerne 
gave birth to a son, ehristened Jorum; ami, “in twelve 
inontliM' tinn* w<^ w<‘re all sent baek to Dublin. My tiiolh- 
or,” with h(‘r three e.hildren, “ t<iok ship at Ilrthto! for Ire- 
land, and had a narr«tw eseape from being ea-^t avs.-iy by a 
leak springing tip in the ve-sel. At length, after many 
perils and stniggleM, we got to Itnblin.” Here interveiieK 
the short lireathing'Hpat’e, of whieh tnention has heen made 
— an interval employtsl hy Roger Sterne in “spending a 
great deal of money ” on n “ large houne,'’ whieh he lureil 
and furniHlied ; and tlnm “in the year one llnuisfuid seven 
hundred and nineteen, all unhinged again.” 'I’he regiment 
hatl beitn tirdered off to the lsli> of Wiglit, thence to em- 
bark for Spain, on “the Vigo Mxjnnlilioft,” mid “we,” who 
aenornpnnied it, “were driven into Milfonl Haven, hut af- 
terwards landed at Hristol, and theiu'e by laml t‘> Plymouth 
again, and to the Isle of Wight;” losing on this ixpisli- 
tion “{Hior Joram, a pretty lioy, wlm died of the wiiall- 
pox.” In the bJe of Wight, Mrs, Sterne and her family 
remained till the Vigo KxpiaUtion returmnl liouie; and 
during her stay there “poor Jormn’a loss was supplied hy 
the birth of a girl, Anne,” a “ pretty bloHsmn,” !>ut destined 
to fall “at tlu' agt^ of three years.” Dn the return of tho 
regiment to Wicklow, Roger HU'rne again wmt to eollent 
hi« family around him. “ We miiharkod for Dublin, and 
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had all been cast away by a most violent storm ; but 
through the intercession of my mother, the captain wa 
prevailed upon to turn back into Wales, where we stayec 
a month, and at length got into Dublin, and travelled b] 
land to Wicklow, where my father had, for some weeks 
given us over for lost.” Here a year passed, and anothe: 
child, Devijeher — so called after the colonel of the regi 
ment — was born. “From thence we decamped to sta} 
half a year with Mr. Fetherston, a clergyman, about sever 
miles from Wicklow, who, being a relative of ray mother’s, 
invited us to his parsonage at Animo.’ From thence, 
again, “ we followed the regiment to Dublin,” where again 
“we lay in the barracks a year.” In 1722 the regiment 
was ordered to Carrickfergus. “We all decamped, but 
got no further than Drogheda ; thence ordered to Mullin- 
gar, forty miles west, where, by Providence, we stumbled 
upon a kind relation, a collateral descendant from Arch- 
bishop Sterne, who took us all to his castle, and kindly en- 
tertained ns for a year.” Thence, by “ a most rueful jour- 
ney,” to Carrickfergus, where “ we arrived in six or seven 

* “It was in this parish,” says Sterne, “that I had that wonderful 
escape in falling through a mill race while the mill was going, and 
being taken up unhurt; the story is incredible, but known to all that 
part of Ireland, where hundreds of the common people flocked to see 
me.” More incredible still does it seem that Thoresby should relate 
the occurrence of an accident of precisely the same kind to Sterne’s 
great-grandfather, the Archbishop. ‘ ‘ Playing near a mill, he fell with- 
in a claw ; there was but one board or bucket wanting in the whole 
wheel, but a gracious Providence so ordered it that the void place 
came down at that moment, else he had been crushed to death ; but 
was reserved to be a grand benefactor afterwards.” (Thoresby, ii. 16.) 
But what will probably strike the reader as more extraordinary even 
than this coincidence is that Sterne should have been either unaware 
of it, or should have omitted mention of it in the above passage. 
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a Iiappy release from his name ; and “ another child, Su- 
san, was sent to fill his place, who also left us behind in 
this weary journey.” In the “ autumn of this year, or the 
spring of the next” — Sterne’s memory failing in exacti- 
tude at the very point where we should have expected it 
to be most precise — “my father obtained permission of 
his colonel to fix me at school ;” and henceforth the boy’s 
share in the family wanderings was at an end. But his 
father had yet to be ordered from Carrickfergus to Lon- 
dondeiTy, where at last a permanent child, Catherine, was 
born ; and thence to Gibraltar, to take part in the Defence 
of that famous Eock, where the much-enduring campaigner 
was run through the body in a duel, “ about a goose ” (a 
thoroughly Shandian catastrophe) ; and thence to Jamaica, 
where, “with a constitution impaired” by the sword-thrust 
earned in his anserine quarrel, he was defeated in a more 
deadly duel with the “ country fever,” and died. “ His 
malady,” writes his son, with a touch of feeling struggling 
through his dislocated grammar, “took away his senses 
first, and made a child of him ; and then in a month or 
two walking about' continually without complaining, till 
the moment he sat down in an arm-chair and breathed his 
last.” 

There is, as has been observed, a certain mixture of the 
comic and the pathetic in the life-history of this obscure 
father of a famous son. His life was clearly not a fortu- 
nate one, so far as external circumstances go ; but its mis* 
fortunes had no sort of consoling dignity about them 
Roger Sterne’s lot in the world was not so much an un- 
happy as an uncomfortable one ; and discomfort earns lib 
tie sympathy, and absolutely no admiration, for its suffer- 
ers. He somehow reminds us of one of those Irish heroes 


less — wliosc fovtunes wg follow with miithful and half- 
contemptuous sympathy in the pages of Thackeray. lie 
was obviously a typical specimen of that class of men who 
are destitute alike of the virtues and failings of the re- 
spectable ” and successful ; whom many people love and 
no one respects ; whom everybody pities in their struggles 
and difficulties, but whom few pity without a smile. 

It is evident, however, that he succeeded in winning the 
aJBEection of one who had not too much affection of the 
deeper kind to spare for any one. The figure of Roger 
Sterne alone stands out with any clearness by the side of 
the ceaselessly flitting mother and phantasmal children of 
Laurence Sterne’s Memoir; and it is touched in with strokes 
so vivid and characteristic that critics have been tempted 
to find in it the original of the most famous portrait in 
the Shandy gallery. “ My father,” says Sterne, “ was a 
little, smart man, active to the last degree in all exercises, 
most patient of fatigue and disappointments, of which it 
pleased God to give him full measure. He was, in his 
temper, somewhat rapid and hasty, but of a kindly, sweet 
disposition, void of all design, and so innocent in his own 
intentions, that he suspected no one ; so that you might 
have cheated him ten times a day, if nine had not been 
sufficient for your purpose.” This is a captivating little 
picture ; and it no doubt presents traits which may have 
impressed themselves early and deeply on the imagination 
which was afterwards to give birth to “ My Uncle Toby.” 
The simplicity of nature and the “ kindly, sweet disposi- 
tion ” are common to both the ensign of real life and to 
the immortal Captain Shandy of fiction ; but the criticism 
w'hich professes to find traces of Roger Sterne’s “ rapid and 
hasty temper” in my Uncle Toby is compelled to strain 


i'(;ari(»n 1»» ludune that Stmn* Iturrnwcd inun* fnna thf‘ 
characlt'r of his fatljor than any wriltM* uhihI ncrnsHarily, 
atal perhaps uiu’inisciiiin.ly, hnrniw from his cihscrvatlua 
of the. moral ami mental ({nalities of thoae with w'hom lie 
luuH cotne into moat fiaspient eoiitaet. 

That Laurem’e Hterne passt-tl (he. firat eleven year.** of 
Ilia life with nneh an exemplar «if (lieae Kimph* virtuen of 
kitulliiK'sH, ^uilelessuess, ami emiragt* <‘ver hefore him, ia 
perhapR tin; best that. <’an he saul fur the. lot iii whieh hia 
early tlaya were east. In nlniimt all ttther re»^peetH then*, 
coiihl hardly have h(‘en • for a tpiiek' witted, preeueioim, 
imitative. boy>— a worse hrin^in^ up. No tine, 1 ahouhl 
imagine, ever more, needed di'ieipline in his youth than 
Hterne; ami tin* eamp is a plnee of «H«eipliiie for tin* wd- 
dior only, d’o all otiiera whom nereHaily altneheH t»> it, 
and to llu! young ('apeeially, it ia rnlhi'r a selmol of lieenae 
and irregularity. It in fair to remi'mher these disadvan- 
tagcH of HterneN early training, in judging of tin* many 
dofee.Ui an a man, and laxities us ji writer, whieh marked Ida 
lator life; though, <uj tlm other hnml, Ihr-re is no denying 
the reality and valm* of aoim* of the eoimtervailing ndvaH' 
tagea wiiieh ennui to him from his hoyinh Hiirroimdinga. 
The coneeplicm of my Ihieh* 'Foliy need mil ha\a* ln*en 
taken wlude from Roger Sterile, <»r fnun any tme actual 
eaplain of a mnrehitig regiim'iit; hut the e«mHtnnt night 
of, and efuiverac* with, many eaptaims ami many eorporala 
may tmdmihtedly have emitrihuted nimdi to tin* vigour ami 
vitality of Toby Hhamly and Corporal Trim. Ho far aa 
the externals of portraiture were e(meerned, tlu*re enn ho 
no doubt that his art benellted truinh from hia early rnilb 
lary life. 1 1 is wddiera have the true atainp of the aoldier 
uhont them hi air ami liuiguaj^e; and when Ida captain and 



form, to one who must hiniHoIf hnvo licanl many a fhaptca’ 
of the same splendid story from the lips of the very men 
who had helped to break the pride of the <«raml Moiianjiu! 
under Marlborough and Eugouo. 
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BCIIOOX, AND irNrVKKHITV.-~-IIAI.IKAX AND CAMKUMHJK. 

(172;J 17;!H.} 

It whh not — ns we Imvci sis-ii from lln* Mptintir-'-fill Iltt« 
nntiniin <if l7lJ:i, “or lln* sjiriii'jc of tin* followitio yonr,” 
that, Ropier Slcnn' olijainiMl Ic.-ivi* of liis coloiu-! to “fix” 
Ilia Hon at .si'liool ; aii<l this woiilil hrititi; Iiaiirciico to tin* 
tnh'rably ailvuDi'ctl ajj;i' of ten ln-fonr his nlu- 

cation in any aystr'iuatic way. ih* rcconls, ntnlcr lintc of 
17lil,lhat “in (hiH year 1 Icarncil to writi*, Ac.;’’ Init it. 
in not. jtrttl>ahlc that the “ A'*.’’ that itnlolcth- symhol of 
which Slcrm* makes siieh irritatin'^ use in .all his familiar 
wrilini^—covcrs, in this c.-ise, any with* (<\fent of j*(luen- 
tbrnnl iulvancc. Tin* hoy, nnnU. likely, ettuhl just n*ail ami 
write, .and no nuu'e, at the time when he was fixed at 
Kcliool, “ near Halifax, with an ahh* master:’’ n jntlieions 
Heleetion, no douht, both of jiljiee as well Hh tt'.'ieher. Mr. 
Fitz|^ernld, to whose reneareln's we owe as much li|]jht ns 
is ever likely to htr throwji u|»on this «dtsenre and jirohn 
hly not very intereHtiti;^: periotl c»f StermAs life, hna ituitd- 
ed out that Richard .Sterne, ehh’sl ^.ori of the lat<* .Sinmm 
Sterne, and tmele, therefore, of I^aurenee, wan one of the 
Kovernors of Halifax <»rntmnnr Sehool, mid that he mny 
have used his interest to olitain his nephew’s ndmiMsion to 
tins foundation as tin* KrarnRon of n Halifax man, and 
constructively, a child of the pari«li. Hut, he thin as it 


; '1 he was sent to Halifax School the wlioh* euro and cost of 

5 • the boy’s education was borne by his ^ <irkshire relatives, 

j ; The Memoir says that, “by God’s (*ar(> (*f im*, my eoiisin 

I Sterne, of Elvington, became a fatluT to me, ami sent mo 

i il to the University, &c., &c.;” anil it is to In* inferred frmn 

' ! this that the benevolent guardianship of Sterne’s uiudo 

i ! Eichard (who died in 1732, the year before Lauremu' was 

admitted of Jesus College, Cambridge) must liave been 
j tahen up by his son. Of his school course though It 

i| lasted for over seven years— the autoblographev has littb‘ 

i I to say ; nothing, indeed, except that he. “ cannot omit men- 

|| tioning” that anecdote with whiidi everyboily, I suppose, 

1 1, who has ever come across the briefest nolic(‘ of Sterne’s 

;ii life is familiar. The schoolmaHter “had the ceiling of 

!’! the schoolroom new-whitewashed, and the ladder remain- 

j il ed there, I, one unlucky day, mounted it, aiid wrote with 

■ Il a brush, in large capital letters, LAU. STERNE, for whieU 

i|| the usher severely whipped me. My master was very 

I j : I much hurt at this, and said hefore mo that never Klmuld 

I C; that name be effaced, for I was a boy of genius, and Im 

I |j| was sure I should come to preferment. This expnwimi 

I jj| made me forget the blows I had received.” It is hardly 

to he supposed, of course, that this story is pure, romatuu* ; 
but it is difficult, on the other hand, to believo that the in- 
cident has been related by Sterne exactly as it happened. 
That the recorded prediction may have been made in jest 
— or even in earnest (for penetrating teatdiera have 
prophetic moments sometimes) — is, of course, possible ; 
but that Sterne’s master was “very much hurt” at the 
boy’s having been justly punished for an act of wanton 
mischief, or that ho recognized it as the natural priviltigo 
of nascent genius to deface newly -whitewashed ceiling*, 
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niu.''l liuvf ;i cli'iiisiim nf Ijn- limnt»uriht.'.H latiT yar-. 
'L'Ih! cxtrciuf faUiify whii-h il. \viiu!<l i-oiuju l iia tu attrilmti* 
[(t the K(*h()ohii;f4('r m'CHih iticutl^'iNlftli ui(h tin* [mure Itf 
iiiU'llt'rliial »*a{iai‘lly in any mic ( >n lln* 

wholr, (tile inctiiu’H tti siinjieet llial liie remark lit'Kinv^ed 1<* 
that order of half >ardonie, half kimlly je:.f wliieh a eta tain 
fiort of [teilai^oi^iie suuietinif; tlirnw . ulT, for the I’en ’ela- 
tion (tf reeentiy (‘aneii hey; and that Slerne’r^ iiaidjy, 
either then or afterward-’ (for it rtanained juvenile all hi-; 
life), translated it int<» a sei'ion >> jtro|(heey. In it i lf, letu ■ 
e.vatr, tin* ureliin's fn-ak wa-^ tudv ftto ludiafipily eharai'fer- 
istie of the man. 'I'lie triek of Itefonline what wa.i clean 
(and itee.'uise it wa . clean) eltiiej!; Ie him nio-,! tenacioii ly 
all luH days; and many a fair whit** ’iiirfaec of iumieur, 
of fancy, or of sentiment vva> to lie di .llouretl hy him 
in after-years with stain 'and {liofeheo in which we can 
all too {ilainiy dceijdier the lilcraiy si<.^nalnn’ of I,anrenee 
Sl(*rne. 

At Halifax School the hoy, a-i ha i hceii said, r('mainc‘l 
for aliout eit;ht year-i; that l'<, until he wa s m-iuly nim tecu, 
and for Home uiontlci after hi'» father'’, th-alh at I’or! An 
tonio, which occurred in March, IVAl. *• In the year 
says the iMmuolr, "my cou-.lu w-nt me to the ridver itv, 
where I hfuyeil Miitje lime.’’ (n (he coup’C of hcs fit ! \ ear 
he read for and ohfaim'd a ai/.ar diiji, <•» whieh tin' cmHc-o' 
reeortls show that he vvaa duly .a>ln»Itted on tin' tllh ((f Ju!-., 
iTtl.'l, Tin* Mclceliou of Jc'uit ( 'ojlc^'e wa» a jtntura! one. 
StsTUe's ^reat oraiidfalher, the afterward i Ar« hhi .ho}*, h.ad 
heeii its Master, and had found* d '.ehohir diijc. there, t** one 
of which the y(»unr£ ni/iir wa-*, a \»‘nr after hi . admi'vdon, 
elected. No ittrcreuce can, of (amr'a*, he drawn from this 
m to iStenie’!>t prtdiideuey, «»r even induntty, in Ida aeadem 
kal fitudicH: it i» warccly nnne ih.aii n leatituotiy l»» the 


in the sense of being- related to the right man, tlie founder ; 
and in those days he need b(! only very niodice dortn.s in- 
deed in order to qualify himself for ndmissinn to tlH^ en- 
joyment of his kinsman’s benefactions. Still lu* must liav(i 
been orderly and woll-conductcd in his ways ; ajid this lu* 
would also seem to have been, from the fa<!t of his liaving 
passed through his University course without any appanmt 
break or hitch, and having hocu admittesi to his UaclH-lor’s 
degree after no more than tlie normal period of residemu'. 
The only remark which, in the Memoir, ho vcuiehsafes t(* 
bestow upon bis academical earcor is, lh;tt “’iw.as there, 

that I commenced a fricndsliip with Mr. II , whieli has 

been lasting on both sides;” and it may, perhajts, be said 
that this was, from one point of vi(!W, the most important 
event of his Camhrulgc life, h'or Mr. II — -- was John 
Hall, afterwards John Hall Stevetison, the ” iMigonitis” of 
Tristram Shandy^ the master of Skciltori (’astlo, at whidi 
Sterne was, throughout life, to he a fnspnuit ami luost 
familiar visitor ; and, unfortunately, also a person whose 
later reputation, both as a man and a writer, hefvum- such 
as seriously to compromise the not very robust resjiectaliil 
ity of his clerical comrade. tSterne. and Hall were <listaut 
cousins, and it may have been the tie of eon.s.'uiguinity 
which first drew them together. But there was evidejitly 
a thorough congeniality of the most unlucky sort hetvveeii 
them; and from their first meeting, as undergraduates .at 
Jesus, until the premature death of the elder, they conlitt' 
ued to supply each other’s minds with precisely that sort 
of occupation and stimulus of which ewh by tlu!- grace «tf 
nature stood least in need. That their cIohc intimacy wan 
ill-calculated to raise Sterne’s reputation in later years may 
be inferred from the fact that Hall StoveuHon afterwartU 
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obtained literary notoriety by tiu^ inibliention of 
Tales, a collection of conue but extronn*!} broatl ballads, 
in wliicb Iuh elerieal frieini was (jiiitc! unjustly su-ju-etrd nf 
liavinjjf bad a hand. Mr. liali was also ri'jMirted, whether 
truly or falselv, t.<» have, lu'en a uiember of Wiikrs’a famous 
confniternity of Meihuenham Abbey ; and from this it was 
an easy stt'p ft>r gossip to advance tin* as'U'rliou that the 
Kev. Mr. Htertn*. Inui himself been admitted to that unhidy 
order. 

Among aecjuaintaiu’es which the young si.^nr of JeHua 
might have nnuv* jirotilably made at <’ambriilge, but did 
not, wan that of a ntudeut. destined, like him-ieli, to leave 
behind him a namii famous in i-luglish b-tters. t»ray, born 
three years later than Sterne, had entered a year after him 
atdamhridge as a pen.si<uier of I'eterhoiise, and the two 
Htudeiibs went through their teriUH logeiher, though the 
poet at the time took no degree, 'riiere was prohahly lit* 
tie enough in common hetween tlu^ shy, fa»liilious, slightly 
elTiuninate pen.sioner «tf Peterluuiw, ami a selmlnr of .b-suH, 
whuHO chief friend ami comrade was n man like Hall; mid 
no cioHo intimacy hetwiien the two men, if they luul eume 
aeroHs each other, would have htsm very likely to urine. 
But it does not appear that tiny euuUl have ever met or 
Iiciird of iwdi other, for Bray vvrifi'H of St«‘rne, afltrr '/ra- 
iram iS’humli/ had made him faumuH, in terms whieh clear 
ly allow that hi; did not reiuili his fellowaunlergradimte. 

In .lammry, iTiitl, Sterne to{>k IiIk B.A. degree, and «|uit” 
tod (kmliridge f«»r York, where another of his father’s 
brothcra now miikea Ium appenmnee im Iuh juilron. I>r. 
JacijUCH HUsrno was the .H«!cond son of Simon Sterne, of 
Elvington, and a man apparently of more marked and vtg* 
orouB character than any of lib brothor». What indueed 
liim now to take notice of the nephow, whom in hoyhood 


of his brother, and brother’s son, does not appear ; but tlui 
personal history of this cnergetie pluralist— I’rt'beiidary of 
Durham, Archdeacon of Cleveland, Canon Itesi.lentiary, 
Precentor, Prebendary, and Archdeacon of York, licctor of 
Rise, and Rector of Homscy-cum-Riston — suggests the sur- 
mise that he detected qualities in the young Canil)riilg<‘ 
graduate which would make him useful, b'or 1 )r. Stenui 
was a typical specimen of the Churchman -politieiuu, in 
days when both components of the eonipound word 
meant a good deal more than tliey do now. The Arch- 
deacon was a devoted Whig, a Hanoverian to the back- 
bone; and he hold it his duty to support the I’rolestant 
succession, not only by the spiritual but by tlu'. secular arm. 
He was a great elcctionecrer, as befitted times wlnm the 
claims of two rival dynasties virtually met up<in the hust- 
ings, and he took a prominent part in the gretat Yorkshire! 
contest of the year VIZA. His most vigorous display of 
energy, however, was made, as wjus natural, in “the '•IB.''* 
The Whig Archdeacon, not then Arehdeae.ou of the. Mast 
Riding, nor as yet quite buried under the mass of prefer- 
ments which he afterwards accumulated, setems to have 
thought that this indeed was the crisis of his fortunes, and 
that, unless he was prepared to die a mere prebendary, 
canon, and rector of one or two benefices, now wfia tho 
time to strike a blow for bis advancement in tho Church. 
His hustling activity at this trying time was indc’cd por- 
tentous, and at last took tho form of arresting the unfort- 
unate Dr. Burton (tho original of Dr. Slop), on suspicion 
of holding communication with tho invading army of tho 
Pretender, then on its march southward from Edinburgh- 
The suspect, wbo was wholly innocent, was taken to Lon- 
don and kept in custody for nearly a year before being 
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(liBcliargnd, nft»‘r wltich, hy way ff a rfdivs*^, a U'tifr 
of ropriinuTitl fur Iuh dr .<lr wan hriit Ity nf 

I^ord (larttwt't t>> tin* nutitant (litpillary. r*ut tin* 
end wan nevi'Hlu'irss nltauu'd, and hr. Sti-rn«* ^nciMTdt-il in 
crownint? tlio I'dii’u’c of hin t‘i‘rlt'''ia''tii*a! linnuiu’N.* 

Tliert; can l>o little dtuiht that patroinno* extended Uy 
Bucli an niiclt* to such a iH'pljew received il > full ei|uivu‘ 
lent in Home way <<r other, njul indeed the Mennnr td'**’* 
H8 a elm* lo the inoth* in which paytuent wn* made. ** .\Iy 
uncle,” wrilcH Sterne, ileHcrihintj their MiliKcipii'iil rnptnn*, 
“qiiarrelh‘d with me hecarn'C I would not write jiaraoraple* 
in the newKpapt>r.H ; tlioiiy;}) he wa>4 a party luaii, I wici not, 
and detcHled anch dirty work, ihiukiuj^; it heiieath me. 
From that tinn* he hecame my lultereHi emmiy.” 'I'he 
date of thin (piarrel cannot In* precim'ly fixed ; hut we 
gather from an autograpli lethT (now in the nritinh ,Mu- 
H(ujm) from Sterne to Archdeacon I'lnekhitnn* that hy Iht' 
year iThO tlm twar men lunl for ftoim* time ccaHcd to he on 
friendly terniH. Frohahly, however, tin* hreaeh oeeiirretl 
Bidmefiuently tt* llu* relu'llion of ‘ j;,^;ifid it may he that it 
arose out of the exeenM of p.'irli-^an /eal whieh I>r. Sterne 
developed in tliat year, and whieh hiH nephew very likely 

’ A olicc faitiiliar piece of Imtotiniies Vi-rxe dcaciiltea the ujwel of 
a coaeli eoiitAiuhig a eh'rieal phiraliHl ; 

" Will'll atrtigffjini? o« the jm^'iiid was otHai 
A Iti'eUir, Vicar, ('afioti, Ileau; 

Vou nilght have tlioiiglil the i*»aeh wass full, 

But no 1 *{waa only Dr. Dult," 

Dr. Jacques Huwne, however, might have been thrown nut «f one nf 
tliH more cttpaeiouti vehicle of the Irfimlofi (humral (Inmllnw (him* 
jiuny, with airnort lh« mne misleading efftsrt upon thiwo who only 



did not, in Ms opinion, snfficiontly slmre. T>tit tin's is 
quite consistent with the younger Tuan’s liaving up to tliat 
time assisted the elder in his party polemics. He certainly 
speaks in his “ Letters” of liis having “ employed his brains 
for an ungrateful person,” and the rcm.ark is made in a 
way and in a connexion which seems to imply that the 
services rendered to his uncle were mainly Utenmj, Tf so, 
his declaration that he “ would not write paragraphs in the. 
newspapers ” can only mean that he would not go on writ- 
ing them. Be this as it may, however, it is certain that 
the Archdeacon for some time found his account in main- 
taining friendly relations with hi.s nephew, and that during 
that period he undoubtedly did a good deal fur his a<l- 
vaucement. Sterne was ordained deacon by the Ihslnq) of 
Lincoln in March, lYSG, only three months after taking hi.s 
B.A. degree, and took priest’s orders in August, HllM, wlu'n'- 
upon his uncle immediately obtained for him the living of 
Sutton-on-the-Forcst, into which he was imhuded a few 
days afterwards. Other prefcrme.ntK followed, to !«> noted 
hereafter; and it must ho admitted that until the rjiiarrel 
occurred about the “party paragraphs” the Ar(didea<um 
did his duty by his nephew after the peculiar fashion of 
that time. When that quarrel came, liow(w'er, it semns to 
have snapped more tics than one, for in th(! Memoir SU'rne 
speaks of his youngest sister Cuthcrinc as “ still living, hut 
most unhappily estranged from mo by my untdci’s wicked- 
ness and her own folly.” Of bis elder sister Mary, who 
was born at Lille a year before liimscdf, be records timt 
“ she married one Wocmans in .Dublin, vvlu) msed her most 
unmercifully, spent his substance, becanu* a bankrupt, and 
left my poor sister to shift for herself, which she was able 
to do but for a few months, for she went to a friend’s 
house in the country and died of a broken heart.” 7’ruly 
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an inilucky futtii!}.’ nuly ilin-f* t<> '.iiruir flu* hard. hip’s 
auuHi<j; whii'h tin* .yi'ar'v nf tinai* iiifatn*y wm- pu-'.fil, and 
thirt U) Ih‘ tlu' hi^li>ry <d* two out of t!u- thm* Miiaivorn! 

1 Till' iiuithi'f, MrH. Slrnir, niiiKi' i lii'f oni'** tiion* fur a 

iiiiMiifiit ill or iitiuut tlu* U'itr I'iTiM. lluott'i- Wuljiuif, aii*! atirr hitu 
Hvi'iiii, iicnim'ii Sti-rni* uf liaviiu’ " [u. fmi'.l whiiiiu!.' over a ilt ail 
to ri'liovitif; a livinj^ luulla-r,'' .uol the Pii iiit r m«-u( n* f.ii' a i (u ilu. 
clai'i' “on iii'Iultilalilf iinlliutiiy'' that Mv' Slti-iu’, *' « im ki jfl a •irliinil 
(ill lii'laiiii), liaviiut run hi di-lit uii iirruimt uf an «*\tuivaiyii»t ilanyti 
ti'i’, wtiiilil have iDlti'tl in a yaul if ihu ]..ji rn( i uf hi-r ai'liuliii hail nut 
raiHi'ti a i<iilrifi'i|itiun fur lii-r," I'hi ii "thi- itiiiu}<i(iil)]i‘ antliuiil v," 
however, ilucrt nut pn-ilivelv u'lietl nli.it< WT niav he meant tu he 
liiHitiuateil that Sterne hinr elf iliii nuthiiet In lueoit hi-i mutlier, 
ami Air. Fitzp'ralil ju'illy |uuii(-i out that tu i<uy the a/iu/e ilefitu uf 
a Imuki'mit tiehiHil mi/.hl hi II lone hei u i.eou»>i u Vitikiliire eietfty 
nuuiV mrail'i. Anvlmw there i s i %i>(ene«- that Sleiiie »u a later liale 
than lluM wil l artively eoneeniiiH' liiin <elf ntmul Ill s toutlu i'e intet- 
I'HtH, She aftenvardu came tu Vurh, whither lie wetif tu meet her; 
anil he then wrilea to a frietni ; " J tiu ii tnv jMKir innlherhi atWr Is 
hy thi.s ihite emlnl to uur I'otnforl ami hern.*' 


CHAPTER HI. 

LIFE AT SUTTON. — MARRIAGE. — THE PARISH PRIEST. 

( 1738 - 1759 .) 

Great writers wlio spring late and suddenly from obscu- 
rity into fame and yet die early, must always form more or 
less perplexing subjects of literary biography. The proc- 
esses of their intellectual and artistic growth lie hidden in 
nameless years ; their genius is not revealed to the world 
until it has reached its full maturity, and many aspects of 
it, which, perhaps, would have easily explained themselves 
if the gradual development had gone on before men’s eyes, 
remain often unexplained to the last. By few, if any, of 
the more celebrated English men of letters is this observa- 
tion so forcibly illustrated as it is in the case of Sterne : the 
obscure period of his life so greatly exceeded in duration 
the brief season of his fame, and its obscurity was so ex- 
ceptionally profound. He was forty -seven years of age 
when, at a bound, he achieved celebrity ; he was not five- 
and-fifty when he died. And though it might be too much 
to say that the artist sprang, like the reputation, full-grown 
into being, it is nevertheless true that there are no marks 
of positive immaturity to be detected even in the earliest 
public displays of his art. His work grows, indeed, most 
marvellously in vividness and symmetry as he proceeds, but 
there are no visible signs of growth in the workman’s skill. 
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JOvi.'ii wlicai tlu‘ poiitt. of lini.-'li is altaiin-tl \vf catj- 

not say tiiat tin* hand is any more (•uniiitij^ than it was 
from tin*, first. As well ini^i^Iit wc say that tlu; last, 
touches of tlio sc.uIpUtr’s chisel ujt<*u the perfectcil stHtut*. 
are more skilful than its fir.si vi^foiams stroki's upon the 
shapeless block. 

It is et.'rtain, however, thatSterm* must hav(^ been storing 
up his material of observation, secretinii; his reflections on 
life, and eharaet(‘r, and consciously or unconsciously m.atur- 
iu<jf his powers of cxprt'ssiou, ilurino; the. whole «if t hose si- 
lent twenty yc'urs which have now to he pas, sod mnier brii'f 
review. ^Vilh one e.xeeplion, to lie mded prcMUdly, the 
only known wrilino.s of his which hejotio (t» this p(‘riod 
are Hennons, and these-- a menr “serati'h” collection of 
pulpit; discourses, which, as ,soon as he liatl gained the puh- 
lic, ear, he hastetusl in eliaraet<‘ristie fiishituj to rummage, 
from his desk and curry to the hook inarkt-t'—throw no 
liji;ht upon the problem before us. 'riiere are HcruntUM t>f 
Htorno wliie.h alike in muuiier and matter dirt(doMt) the au- 
thor of Trinti'inn. Sluiiuii/ ; hut they are not Hinon|,( those 
which lut preached or wroU; Indore tliut work was j^Iveu fo 
the world. '^I’hey are lud its uuetndorH hut its tleweudnuif*. 
They belong to the post Sh.nudian jieriod, nml an* in obvi>' 
(JUH imitation (?f the; Shandian style; while in none of the 
earlier tJneH'-imt even in that, fnmon.s homily tin a (bind 
(■'onscueiuH*, whieli did not .sueets-d till (’<u'poral Trim 
presuduid it heforci tlm hrotliera Shiuidy and Dr. Slop- - 
can we trace* either the trick of atyle <ir tlu! turn uf thought 
that give piijuancy t»> the novel. Vet tlu? pi‘euliar tpiaU* 
ties of mind, and the Hpeeinl fneiilty of workmarmhip of 
which this turn <ff thought and trick of «tyh? wert? thu 
product, muHt of course have heen potcntiiilly prewnt from 
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instrument all at once, after entering tlicir “forties;” and 
the only wonder is that a possessor of those powers — some 
of them of the kind which, as a rule, and in most men, 
seeks almost as irresistibly for exercise as even the poetic 
instinct itself — should have been held so long unemployed. 

There is, however, one very common stimulus to literary 
exertions which in Sterne’s case was undoubtedly wanting 
— a superabundance of unoccupied time. We have little 
reason, it is true, to suppose that this light-minded and 
valetudinarian Yorkshire parson was at any period of his 
life an industrious “parish priest;” but it is probable, 
nevertheless, that time never hung very heavily upon las 
hands. In addition to the favourite armisemcnts which he 
enumerates in lilie Memoir, he was all his days addicted to 
one which is, perhaps, the most absorbing of all — flirtal.ioii. 
Philandering, and especially philandering of the I’latonie, 
and ultra-sentimental order, is almost the one human i)as- 
tirae of which its votaries never seem to tire ; and its con- 
stant ministrations to human vanity may serve, perhaps, 
to account for their unwearied abaori)tion in its pursuit. 
Sterne’s first love affair — an affair of which, unfortunatcfly, 
the consequences were more lasting than tiio passion — took 
place immediately upon his leaving Cambridge. To relate 
it as he relates it to his daughter: “ At Ym’k 1 b(‘cauu'. a<'.- 
quainted with your mother, and courted her for two yctars. 
She owned she liked me, but thought herself not rich 
enough or me too poor to be joined together. Klu'. wtmt 
to her sister’s in S[taffordshirc], and T wrote to her often. 
I believe then she was partly determined to have rno, but 
would not say so. At her return she fell into a con- 
sumption, and ono evening that I was sitting by her, with 
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an ahnoKt ])rnlv('u hcari lo .st-i* lior Hti ill, hIu* said : ‘ M v 
dear Laury, 1 in-vw' can he your.K, for I vi'rily hclievo I 
luivc not lon^ to live ! hut I iiavi; left you every shih 
lin^ of my fortune.’ Upon that kIiu Kliowed nu! her 'will. 
Tliis jj;(inero.^ity overp<iWi‘r<‘il in<‘. It pleaHcd (hul tliat 
Bhe recovered, and w(i were married in 1741.” Tim 
iiauK! of thi.s lady was lOli/.ahetli Lundey, and it was to 
her that Stt*rne. addressed tlmse. earliest letters which 
his daujjjhter included in the (•olleetiou pnhlished hy her 
Homo (fi-j^ht y(‘ar.s afliu’ her father’.s dt*ath. d'hey were, 
ruhled, the preface tells us, “in justice tt» Mr. Sterne's 
delicate feelini^s;” and in our modern u.saoe of the word 
“ delicati^” as ('ijuivalent h) inlirm of health and prohahiy 
short <»f lifi‘, they no douht tlo full justice to tin* passion 
which they are Hupp<tsed t«t (‘XpresH. It w«iuld h(! unfair, 
of e.ourse, to judjjfe any love letters t»f that period hy the 
Hlandard <tf Hiinmrily applied hi our own le.ss arlitieinl n^i^e. 
All Hueii c.ompo.sitions seem fri;.;id and formal enouf^di to 
iiH of to-day; yet in most ensen of j^enuiuo ultaehment wo 
usually liud at least a seutenee here mid there in whii’h the 
natural aeeeuts of the heart make tliemselve.s heard nhovo 
the atTeeted nmdulatioii.s of the style. Hut tin* letler-s of 
Sterne’s etuirlship maintain tlm pseinho [Mn*Ue, sln^plmnl- 
aiuhsheplierdehs ntrain thnmjjfhont ; nt, if the lover <*ver 
ahandoim it, it is only to make stuuewimt maudlin record 
of those “tears” which flowi'd a little t<to euHily at all 
tiincH throughout his life*. 'DicHe letterfi, however, have a 
certain critical interest in their hearinij; ujxm tliom* aenNi- 
bilitiiw which St.erne afterwards learned to cidtivato in a 
foreing-frume, with a view to tlm applientitm of their prmU 
uce to the, purpoHCH <d an art id pathetic writing which 
Himulatcfi nature with such lulinirahle fulelity at its beat, 
and descends to auch singular halhi>a at iU wont. 


place till Sterne liad already been tbreo years Vicar of Sut- 
ton-on-tlie-Forest, tbe benefice wliicli had been procured 
for him by his uncle the Archdeacon ; through whose in- 
terest also he was appointed successively to two prebends 
— preferments which were less valuable to him for their 
emolument than for the ecclesiastical status which they 
conferred upon him, for the excuse which they gave him 
for periodical visits to the cathedral city to fulfil the resi- 
dential conditions of his offices, and for the opportunity 
thus afiorded him of mixing in and studying the. society 
of the Close. Upon his union with Mis.s Lumlcy, and, in 
a somewhat curious fashion, by her means, he obtained in 
addition the living of Stillington. “A friend of heu-s in 
the South had promised her that if she married a clergy- 
man in Yorkshire, when the living became vacant he would 
make her a compliment of it;” and made aiioordingly this 
singular '‘compliment” was. At Sutton Stenu! remalmal 
nearly twenty years, doing duty at both plact's, during 
which time “books, painting, fiddling, and shooting were,” 
he says, “ my chief amusements.” With what succcs.h he 
shot, and with what skill he fiddled, we know not. tlis 
writings contain not a few musical inetaphorR ami allu- 
sions to music, which seem to imlicati', a competent ac- 
quaintance with its technicalities; but the spniumen of 
bis powers as an artist, which Mr. Fitzgerald has re]>ro- 
duoed from bis illustrations of a volume of poems by Mr. 
Woodliull, docs not dispose ono to rate highly bis pro- 
ficiency in this accomplishment. We may exjxict that, 
after all, it was the first-mentioned of his amuaeiminls in 
which he took the greatest delight, and that neither the 
brush, the bow, nor the fowling-piece was nearly so oftmi 
in his hand as the book. Within a few miles of Sutton, 
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at .Ski'ltoii (’asilo, an nlnm.st Roman Ktroii',(iiul(I, 

Kinct! moilcrnizcd hy (iothit' hamls, (hvi'K. lii.s colli'j^c friend 
John Hall Sti'Vfiison, whose well stoeked !i!»rary I'ontaine.d 
a choice but lietero^c'in'ous enilecllon uf bonks-'-old I'reneh 
“ana,” and the Icarnini,^ i^f nieilianal iloelitr-H — hmdes in- 
tcntiunally and books unintentionally eouiie, the former of 
which Sterne, read willi an only loo retentive a memory f.ir 
their jestH, and tlie latter with an nciilely lumioroiiH ajt|ire- 
ciation of their aolemn tritliue;. Rat«‘r <m it will be time to 
note the extent to which In' utihzetl tln'se rc'snlts .if his 
widely diHcursive r(!adin^^and ti> examine the le<4;Ifimaey of 
the mode in which he n.seil them: lien- it is enon;.';h to 
flay generally that tin' materials for many a hmleHijiie chap* 
tor of Trhirnm Shunthf must have been mienii'-eionsly | 

storing theniHelves in hi.s mind in many an amm’ed hour | 

passed hy Sterne in the li!»rary of Skelton i'anlle. I 

But hefoi'i' fiu.'illy tiniltiiig this part of my snhjei't it I 

may he as well, perlia[is, to deal somewfwit at length with a \ 

matb'r wiiieh will donhtless iiave tt» he many times inei» j 

dentally referred to in the emirse of this hludy, hut wliieh I 

I now hoiie to relieve myself from the neci'Hsity of doing 
imm*. than touch upon hereafter. I refer of eunrs»* to 
Sterne’H perpi'tually reeuniug llirtnl'nins. 'riila 'n n mat- 
ter ahmmt as impossiiile to muit from any biography of 
Sterne as it wmdd In* to omit it from any hi<igraphy of 
(loethe. 'The Htiglish huniounst di«l md, it is true, engage 
in the [matinie in tin* heriouM, not to wty wienfilie, spirit of 
thetferman pluIoHoplier poet ; it wan not ih-!iherate!y made 
by the fortm'r as hy the latter to eonlrihute to his artistic 
development ; Init it in neverf lielesn hardly open to doubt 
that Sterne's phihunleritig propeitsitieH did exercise im in- 
fluence upon h'lH literary charaeti'r and work in more ways 
than one. That his marriage waH an ilhassurted and un* 
a T** ^ 




celebrated in such supcrtine, sentimental lasnion, was a 
commonplace person enongli. That she was really a wom- 
an of the exquisite stolidity of Mrs. Shandy, and that her 
exasperating feats as an assentatrix did, as has been sug- 
gested, supply the model for the irresistibly ludicrous col- 
loquies between the philosopher and his wife, there is no 
sufficient warrant for believing. But it is quite possible 
that the daily companion of one of the most indefatigable 
jesters that ever lived may have been unable to see a joke ; 
that she regarded her husband’s wilder drolleries as mere 
horse-collar grimacing, and that the point of his subtler 
humour escaped her altogether. But even if it were so, it 
is, to say the least of it, doubtful whether Sterne siifCcred 
at all on this ground from the wounded feelings of the 
mart incompris, while it is next to certain that it does not 
need the sting of any such disappointment to account for 
his alienation. lie must have had plenty of time and op- 
portunity to discover Miss Lumley’s intellectual limitations 
during the two years of his courtship ; and it is not likedy 
that, even if they were as well marked as Mrs. Bhandy’s 
own, they would have done much of thomsclves to estrange 
the couple. Sympathy is not the necessity t(» tl>o hunimjr- 
ist which the poet finds, or imagines, it to bo to himself : 
the humourist, indeed, will sometimes contrive to extract 
from the very absence of sympathy in those about him a 
keener relish for his reflections. With sentiment, indeed, 
and still more with sentimentalism, the case would of cours(^ 
he different; but as for Mr. Sterne’s demands for sympa- 
thy in that department of his life and art, one may say 
without the least hesitation that they would have been bo- 
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yoTul the power of any otic woman, however distinpjnislied 
a disciple of tlu' “ Laura Matilda" schotil, to satisfy. “ I 
must cA'cr," h(‘ frankly says in <iin‘ of the “ Vorhde to Kliza" 
h'ttcrs, “I must ever liave some Dultuiiea in my head: it 
hannonizt's tll(^ soul;" and he mit!;ht have addtsl that he 
found it imiiossihh- to sustain the harmony without fre- 
(puuitly cluiiri^in-x thi‘ I)uleinea. Oin; may suspect that 
Mrs. ShiriK! soon had cause for jealousy, and it is at least 
certain that s(!veral ytsars hefore St»‘rue’.s juner/^cnct' into 
notoriety tlu'ir ('straiutiuumit was complete. One, da\io;htcr 
was horn to them in I "15, hut lived scarmdy more Lh.an 
loiijL^ enou_i(h to he rescued from the I'nithaH ivfuntiioii hy 
the prompt rites of the ('hurch, 'I'he child was chrisleneil 
Lydia, and died on tin'. hdlowitiLi; <lay. Its place was tilled 
in M il hy a second daiiij^hter, al.so chrislciied Lydia, who 
lived to hec.ome tlm wife. <tf M. <lt^ Medalle, and the not 
v('ry judicious <'ditn'.ss of the jiostlmmous “Li'tl.ers." h'or 
her as she {jjrew up Sterne conceived a |i;enuinc. ami truly 
fatluu'ly atrcctitui, ami it i.s in wrilinjt t‘> kcr and of her 
that we s(!e him at his hefd. ; or rather omi mi;,?ht say it in 
almosi only tln'U that we. enn distinguish the true noten (tf 
th(^ heart lhroui;;li that hahilual falsetto of .sentiinentalihin 
which distinouisheM nm.st of Sterne’s communii’ation.s with 
th(^ other stix. There was no suhHcspn'nt issue of the mar* 
riag<', and, from one of tin* letters most iudisereelly 5u- 
clutUid ill Madaini! d<; Medalle’s eollecthm, it in to he hh' 
eertained that some four years or so after Lydiu’a hirth tlm 
relations between Sterne and Mix Sterne eeaseil to he cun* 
jugal, and never again reHUtiied that charncti'r. 

It ia, liowcviif, prohahle, upon the huHliand’H own con- 
feSBioriH, that hti Iiad given his wife earlier cause for jeal- 
ousy, and certaiidy from the time whim he hegina to re- 
veal himaeir in corrcspondeuco timro mmma to bu Imrdlv 



aatnsGi or coquubiibxi uia^tiuu. xiuiu xiaioo x vui.*u<iui,uxjiu, 
tte “ dear, dear Kitty,” to whom Sterne was making vio- 
lent love in I'JSO, the year of the York publication of 
Tristram Shandy^ down to Mrs. Draper, the heroine of 
the famous “ Yorick to Eliza ” letters, the list of ladies 
who seem to have kindled flames in that susceptible breast 
is almost as long and more real than the roll of mistresses 
immortalized by Horace. How Mrs. Sterne at first boro 
herself under her husband’s ostentatious neglect there is 
no direct evidence to show. That she ultimately took 
refuge in indifierence wc can perceive, but it is to be fear- 
ed that she was not always able to maintain the attitude 
of contemptuous composure. So, at least, we may suspect 
from the evidence of that Frenchman who met " lo bon et 
agreablc Tristram,” and his wife, at Montpellier, and who, 
characteristically sympathizing with the inconstant hus- 
band, declared that his wife’s incessant pursuit of him 
made him pass “d’asscz mauvais moments,” which lie boro 
“ with the patience of an angel.” But, f>n the whole, Mrs. 
Sterne’s conduct seems by her husband’s own admissions 
to have been not wanting in dignity. 

As to the nature of Sterne’s love-affairs T have come, 
though not without hesitation, to the concluKlon that they 
wore most, if not all of them, what is called, somewhat 
absurdly, Platonic. In saying this, however, I am by no 
means prepared to assert that they would all of them iiavu 
passed muster before a prosaic and unsentimental British 
jury as more indiscretions, and nothing worse. Htenie’s 
relations with Miss Fourrnantclle, for instance, jiBsumod at 
last a profoundly compronjising character, and it is far 
from improbable that the worst construction would have 
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boon pnt upon thf'rn by oiie of Ibo pliilu-(li‘a!in;i;‘ Irlbiuuils 
nfovesaid. Corfaiiily a yomi'j; woman wlm IcavcH her 
mother at York, anti comes np to Lomloii to rt'sith' alone 
in lo(l<.^in<|s, wlu'.rc, sin* is cimstanily bcinu; visittsl Ity a 
lover wlio is himself livin,u; c/a f/itrnni in the metri>pitlis, 
can hardly complain if her impnnlenct' is fatal to her r(‘[»- 
ntation ; luiithtT can he. if his own siitTci-.H in t,ht^ same 
way. Ihit, as 1 am not. of those win* Imld that, the cuti- 
vontionally “innoctmt” is tht' eijnivah'nt i>f tin' nnirally 
harrnh’SH in this matter, 1 eanni»t regard thi“ tpjerttiitn aa 
worth any vi'ry minute, invest ijjfation. 1 am mtt .sure: that 
th(^ habitual male ilirt, who neglects his wife to sit con- 
tinually lantiuishinu^ at tht' feet, ttf .some other woman, 
gives muc.li Ic.ss pain and scantlal to others, or tlocs much 
hiss mischief to himself ntnl the. objects of his ailonttion, 
than the thorough gtting profligate; ainl 1 even feel tempt- 
ed to risk tilt' appari'iit paraihix tliat, fntm tin' artistic, 
point itf view, Sterne Itist ratln'r than gaineil by the gi'iier- 
ally rintonie character of hi.s mnonrs. as it was, the 

n'straint of out' instinct of his nature implied the ov«'r-in« 
diligence of another which stootl in at least an much ni't'd 
of chastemnent. If his lovc-atfair.s stoppcil short, ttf the 
gratitication of the senses, they involveil a perpi liial foinl- 
liiig anil caressing of those efTcininate senHihilitien of hla 
into that comlifion id liyjieMehtlicsia which, though Sterne 
regarded It as the. atrttugth, was in rt'ulity tin* weakness, of 
his art. 

Injurious, however, as was the etb'et whieli Sterne’H jdu- 
landeringH ext'reised upon hi.s personal ami literary eliariic- 
ter, it is not liki'ly that, at leant at this period of lua life 
at Kuttoii, tlu'V hud in any tU'gree eomprtuni.'ii'tl liia repu- 
tation, For this he liad provMed in other ways, and prin- 
cipally hy luH exceedingly injutileloUH elioiee of aMaoeiate.‘<, 



“ As to tlie squire of the parish,” he remarks in the Me- 
moir, “ I eannot say we were on a very friendly footing, 
but at Stillington the family of the C[roft]s showed us ev- 
ery kindness: ’twas most agreeable to he within a mile and 
a half of an amiable family who were ever cordial friends;” 
and who, it may be added, appear to have been Sterne’s 
only reputable acquaintances. For the satisfaction of all 
other social needs he seems to have resorted to a compan- 
ionship which it was hardly possible for a clergyman to 
frequent without scandal — that, namely, of John Hall Ste- 
venson and the kindred spirits whom he delighted to col- 
lect around him at Skelton — familiarly known as “Crazy” 
Castle. The club of the “Demoniacs,” of which Sterne 
makes mention in his letters, may have had nothing very 
diabolical about it except the name ; but, headed as it was 
by the suspected ex-comrade of Wilkes and his brother 
monks of Medmenham, and recruited by gay militaires 
like Colonels Hall and Lee, and “fast” parsons like the 
Eev. “ Panty ” Lascelles (mock godson of Pantagrucl), it 
was certainly a society in which the Vicar of Sutton could 
not expect to enroll himself without offence. We may 
fairly suppose, therefore, that it was to his association with 
these somewhat too “jolly companions” that Sterne owed 
that disfavour among decorous country circles, of which 
he shows resentful consciousness in the earlier chapters of 
Tristram Shandy. 

But before we finally cross the line which separates the 
life of the obscure country parson from the life of the 
famous author, a word or two must be said of that piece 
of writing which was alluded. to a few pages back as the 
only known exception to the generally “ professional ” char- 
acter of all Sterne’s compositions of the pre-Shandian era. 
This was a piece in the allegoric-satirical style, which, 
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tlionjjjh not very roinarkablt'. in itself, may not improbably 
have lu.'lpud to (letta-iniiie its author’s thoughts in the 
dir(;(;tit>n of inon; elaborate literary clTurts. In the year 
1*758 a dispute had arisen between a certain Dr. Tophain, 
an ecclesiasl u;al lawyer in largl^ local practice, and Dr, 
Fountayne, the tluui Dean of York. This dispute had 
originated in an attempt on the part of the learned ci- 
vilian, who apjtears to have, been a pluralist of an excep- 
tionally insatiabh^ order, to obtain tlu; reversion of one of 
Ids mnnerous oHic.es for hi.s son, alleging a promise made 
to him on that behalf by the Archbishop. This promise 
— whiidi had, in fae.t, been given — was legally impos.sible of 
performance, and upon the, failun; of his attempt tho dis- 
ajjpointed 'I'opham turned upon tin; Dean, and maintained 
that by hhn, at any rate, ho had hum promised another 
place of the. value of lha* guinea.s per annum, and appro- 
priately known as tho “ ( lommisHaryship of l’ick(u-ing and 
I’lK'.klington.” 'I'his the. Diain dotiiod, and tluwcmpon Dr. 
Tophum lir<*d oil a pamphle.t Hotting forth tho circuin- 
Htancos of tht‘. alleged promi.sc;, and jirotosting against tho 
wrong inllietetl upon him by its non-pe,rformanco. At 
this point vSterne caim? to Dr. i'’ountnync,’H assistanco with 
a sanniustlo apedogue entithsl tlu^ “ llistory of a good Warm 
Wrttclnusat,” winch liad “ Innig up many years in tho 
parish vestry,” and showing how this garment had so 
excited the cupidity of Trim, tho sexton, that “nothing 
would Hcrve him hut ho must take it homo, to havo it 
e.tmvertetl hito a warm undor petticoat for his wife and a 
jerkin for hiitiHelf against tin.* winhT.” '^I'ho symholmtion 
of Dr. Tophatn's snug “ pabmt place,” wido.h ho wished to 
niakt* hereditary, under thi; imago of tho good warm watch- 
coat, is of Kours(? plain enough; and there is some humour 
in the way in whirdi tho parson (the Archbishop) discovers 
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that his incautious assent to Trim’s request had heiai given 
ultra vires. Looking througli tlic parisli ri'glster, at the 
request of a labourer who wished to ascertain his agt‘, thi‘. 
parson finds express words of bequest leaving the waii'h- 
coat “for the sole use of the sextons of the clnirch for 
ever, to be worn by them rc.speetively on wiiherly cold 
nights,” and at the moment when he is exedaiming, “Just 
Heaven! what an escape have I had! (Jive this for a 
petticoat to Trim’s wife !” he is intimnipted by Trim him- 
self entering the vestry with “the coat actually ript and 
cut out” ready for convcr.sion into a petticoat for his wife. 
And we get a foretaste of the familiar Shandian imiierti- 
ncncc in the remark which follow.^, that “ there are many 
good similes sub.siating in the world, but whhdi 1 have 
neither time to recollect nor look for, which would give 
you an idea of the panson’s astonishment at Trim’s im- 
pudence.” The emoluments of “ Piiikiiring and Pock- 
lington ” appear under the figure of a “ pair of black velvid 
plush breeches” which ultimately “ got into the possession 
of one Lorry Slim (Sterne himself, rif course), an unlucky 
wight, by whom they are still worn : in truth, as you will 
guess, they arc very thin by this time.” 

The whole thing is the very slightcHt of “ skits and 
the (juarrcl having been accommodated before it could be 
published, it was not given to the world until after its 
author’s death. Put it is interesting, as his first known 
attempt in this line of composition, and the. grasping s(‘X- 
ton do.Hcrves remembrance, if only as having handed down 
his name to a far more famous descendant. 
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(17r,‘| 17n().) 

IIiTiiRKTO \v(' h;i<l l.i* (‘onstnu’l. our coTii'c’jii.ion of 

iStcriU'. out of of more or less jilau's'ililo coiijorturo. 

Wo aro DOW at Iasi aiijiroaciruiy; Iho roirioD of ])ositiv(‘ ovi- 
doD(’(‘, and lu'Dooforward, down almost to iho last wcno of 
nil, Stornci’s doliijjjs will In* olironiolcd, and liia charai'Uir ro~ 
voalcd, by ono, who luippons, in this case-, to bo. t ho bent of 
all jxiHsiblo. biogrnjih(‘rrt — lh<‘ man himself. Not. that sueli 
nu'cirds arc by any moatiH alwaya I In* most triislAVorlhy of 
cvidonco. There are somt* men whow' real <‘haru«t(!r ia 
iKiver more <‘n'e(’tually rom’ealed than in their ('orroHj»nn<I“ 
cnee. Ihit it is not ho with Slerrie. The eareless, .slijiKhod 
lettcrH which Madame tie Metlalle “ pitehforketl ” into tln^ 
l)ook~ market, rather than editetl, an^ hiujhly valnahh' an 
I»i{‘ce8 of autobiojjjrajihy. They an* easy, naive, and nat- 
ural, rich in himjtle self tliseJoHuro in alimint e.very fia^e; 
and if they have, more to tell u« ahont the man than 
the, writ.«*r, they are yet not wanliii^^ in itiHlnietive hinla 
aa to Hk'rnc’H rnethoda of nonipoaltion and Ida theorioa 
of art. 

It waa in the year 17r»S> that the Viear of Hutton and 
Prebendary of York— already, no floubt, a atone of Mtuni' 
bling and a rock of oflfenee to many wortliy people in tho 
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county — conceived the idea of astonishing and sc;indalizing 
them still further after a new and original fashion. Ills 
impulses to literary production were probably varhuis, and 
not all of them, or perhaps the strongest of them, of tlu! 
artistic order. The first and most urgent was, it may 
suspected, the simplest and most common of all such mo- 
tive forces. Sterne, in all likelihood, was in want of moinw. 
He was not, perhaps, under the actual instrne.tion of tliat 
magister artium whom tlie Ttoman satirist has eelehrntc'd ; 
for he declared, indeed, afbunvards, that “he wrote tiot to 
be fed, but to be famous.” Ihit tlie context of the passage* 
shows that he only meant to dimy any ahsolnle comj)id- 
sion to write for mere suhsistence*. Iletween this sort (»f 
constraint and that gentler form of pressure which arises 
from the wish to increase an immme, siiHiciciit for on('’.s 
needs, hut inadequate to one’s (h;sircs, there is a c.onsldcr- 
ablc difference; and to repudiate the om^ is not to disclaim 
the other. It is, at any rate, <’ertain that Slenu! (‘iiguged 
at one time of his life in a rather spee-ulative sort (»f farm- 
ing, and we have it from himwdf in a passage in tme of his 
letters, which may be jest, but reads more; like earnest, that 
it was his losses in this husinesH that lirsl turned Ids atten- 
tion to literature.* Ills tlioughls once, set in that tliredioii, 
his peculiar choice of subject and tmqhod of trealuient are 
easily comprehensible. Pantagruelie hurh'-sqm' enuu* to 
him, if not naturally, at any rate by “seeemd nature.” 
lie had a strong and sedulously cultivated taste* fc»r R.abe- 
laisian humour; Ida head was crammed with all stmts of 

’ “ I was oiico such a puppy myself," he wrifes to a eertaiu huritaet 
whom ho is attempting to tliwcouragt* from sfieetiiaiive fttrmiug of 
this sort, “ and had my labour for ray pains ami two lnmtln*tl ponmls 
out of pocket. Curat* on farming ! (I said). Let ua see if the pen 
will not succeed bettor than the spade.” 
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oui-of-tlie-\v:iy coiistruilly tii’klhig his janiuc siaiso 

by its vary iisolcssiicss ; la* rflisluul inoni kaonly than any 
man ilui solemn futilities of meilijoval doehu's, ami tin; pe- 
dantic indecene.ies of (nisuist fathers; and, ulon^ with all 
these temptations to an enterprise <tf the kind ni)on which 
he entm-ed, lu^ had been (ixperieiiein<; a steady la'laxatiou 
of deterrent restraints. He had fallen out with his uncle 
some years sineti,' and the quarrel had freed him from at 
least omi inlluema^ makiufjj for clerical |)ropriety of behav- 
iour. His incorrigible hivities had probably hmt him the 
countenance, of most of his more sttrious accjuaintanees; 
his satirical humour luul as probably gained him personal 
enemies not a few, and it may be that ho had grailually 
e.ontraebid something of that “ naughty-boy ” tcmiper, fis 
we may call it, for whie.h the. deliberate and oKtentatioUH 
repetition of othmees has an inexplicable, charm. It seeniH 
clear, too, tliat, growtli for growtJi with this spirit of brava- 
<lo, there iiad sprung up. — in somewbat incongruous com- 
panionshi{), perhaim—- a certain aense of wrong. Along 
with the impulse? tt» give an a<lditional sh(»ck to the preju- 
dices he, had already otrended, HUirne felt impelled to vin- 
dicate, what lui considiircd the? genuine moral worth uiuh'r- 
lying the iudiscrcftions <if the olTeiider. What, tlum, could 
better suit lum than to eouqioHo a novt?! in which lut might 
givi! full play to his simious humour, starth; mon? Iduhiously 
than (iver hia Htrnight(!r4n<?eil mtighhours, deliaiitly defeiul 
his own clmract(‘r, and caricuturo whatever etatentrie. figure 

’ Ibi liiniHelf, tjidml, itmkcH a jmrtlcukr imint of this in explaining 
ills lileniry veiilnrc. " Now for ycnir tleslro,” ht? wriU?s to a eorre- 
spondeat in IVau, “of knowing the renson of iny turning author? 
why, truly I am tired of etnploying my liraijis for other pm»pl(?'s ad- 
vantage, Tw a foolisl* saerifiee I Imvc Uiado for Borocs yimrs for an 
ungrateful periou."— Xetter#, i. 82. 
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ill tlie society around him might ofTcr the most tempting 
hutt for ridicule? 

All the world know.s how far lie ultimately advanced 
beyond the simplicity of the conception, and into what far 
higher regions of art its execution led him. But I find no 
convincing reason for believing that Tri^imitL Shandy had 
at the outset any more seriously artistic purpose, than this ; 
and much indirect evidence that this, in fact, it was. 

The humorous figure of ^fr. Hhandy is, of course, the 
Ccrvantic centre of the whole ; and it was out of him and 
his crotchets that Sterne, no doubt, intended from the first 
to draw the materials of that often unsavoury fun which 
was to amuse tlic light-minded and scandalize the dernuro. 
But it can hardly escape notice that the two most elab- 
orate portraits in Vol. I. — the admirable but very flatter- 
ingly idealized sketch of the author himself in Yorick, and 
the Gilrayosque caricature of Dr. Slop — are drawn with a 
distinctly polemical purpose, defensive in tlie former case 
and offensive in the latter. On the other hand, with tho 
disappearance of Dr. Slop caricature of living persons dis- 
appears also ; while, after tho famous description of Yor- 
ick’s death-bed, wo meet with no more attempts at self- 
vindication. It seems probable, therefore, that long before 
tbe first two volumes wore completed Sterne had discovered 
the artistic possibilities of “My IJnclo Toby” and “Cor- 
poral Trim,” and had realized tho full potentialities of hu- 
mour contained in the contrast between tho two brothora 
Shandy. The very work of sharpening and deepening the 
outlines of this humorous antithesis, while it made tho 
crack-brained philosopher more and more of a burlesque 
unreality, continually added now touches of life and nature 
to the lineaments of the simple-minded soldier ; and it was 
by this curious and half-accidental process that there came 
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to bn aiblntl to llu' ^albo'y of !''ti>j;lish ndion (OU^ of Ihn 
most [inrb'ct aiul ib'liuflitful portraits that it posses.HOS. 

W(! ktidwfrom iutnriial (*vi<it‘ncn lliat Trialmni t^humh/ 
was begun in tlin early days of I'/at); and tlin first two 
volinnes were jiroltalily ennipleted l*y about tins middle of 
the year. “ In tin* y(;ar I7n0,” writes Stmaie, “T went up 
to London to publish my two tirst volumes of Shtindj/," 
And it is stated in a note to this passage, as cited in Seott’s 
memoir, that tin' first edition was published '‘the year be- 
fore” in York, 'riiere is, however, no direid, jiroof that it 
was in tlie hands of the public, before the beginning of 
1700, though it is possibh; that llu! date of its publieation 
may just have falhui within thl^ ye.ar. Hut, at all events, 
on th(! 1st of .lanuary, 1700, an ailverlisement in the I‘nh- 
lie Advcrli.Hcr inf<»rmed tin* worhl that “this day” was 
“publi.shed, printed on superline writing-pap(‘r, An., 7'lir 
JAfe. and Ojdnious af 7'r!«lratii Shandt/. York. 1‘rinteil 
fur and sold by .bdin Ilinxham, noohseller in Htom'gate,” 
The great London publisher, Dodsh-y, to whom the butde 
had been olfereil, and who had declined the vmiture, fig- 
ures in the advert i.Hemeut ns the prinei[m! Litndon book- 
seller from wliom it wan to be obtained. It stfeum that 
only a few eopies wi-re In the first instanee sent up to the 
London market; but they fell into good hamls, for there 
is evidence that I'natram Shandi/ had attracted the notice, 
of at least one competent e.ritii^ in the eajiital htdore the 
month of Jamiury was out. But llnmgh the metropolitan 
Huece.HH of the. book was destined to he delayetl for Htill n 
month or two, in York it hml already ereatetl a furore in 
more HcnseH than one. For, in fact, arnl no wonder, it had 
in many (piarter.H givmi the lieepest otl'ence, Its liabelai- 
sian lieense of inciihuit and alluaion was eahuilatud to of- 
fend the proprieties”— tin? provincial proprietiea ospacially— - 
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even in that free-spoken a»;e; and there was that in the 
book, moreover, which a provincial society may bo count- 
ed on to abominate, with a keener if less disinterested ab- 
horrence than any sins ap^ainst deeoney. It c<»ntained, or 
was supposed to contain, a broadly hulicrous caricatun! of 
one well-known local physician; and an allusion, brief, in- 
deed, and covert, but highly scandalons, to a certain “ droll 
foible” attributed to another p(.‘rsonagc of much wider 
celebrity in the scientific world. Tins victim in tlu! latter 
case was no longer living; and this eirenmstama' brought 
upon Sterne a romonstratiec from a correspondent, to 
which ho replied in a letter so characteristic in many re- 
spects as to be worth quoting. II is e.orrespondent was a 
]Jr. * * * ‘/^ * (asterisks for which it is now impossible to 
substitute letters); and the imrden of wliat seeiii to lmv(5 
been several comiunnicatiouH in s[)e«!ch and writing on the 
subject was tim maxim, “I)c mortiiis nil nisi honiirn.” 
With such seriousuesH and sewerity had his ctuTesj)omltu!t 
dwelt upon this adage, that “ at huigth,” writes Sterne, 
“you have made mo as serious and as sevent as yourself; 
hut, that the humours you have stirnsl up might not work 
too potently within me, I liave waited four <lays to cool 
myself before I could set pen to paper to answer you.” 
And thus ho sots forth the results of Ida four days’ delib- 
eration : 

“ ‘De mortuis nil nisi bon um.’ I declare I liave coriHidemI the 
wisdom and foundation of it over and over again as {li«{mH«i(inntely 
and charitably as a good Clirisliim can, and, after all, I can find malt, 
ing in it, or make more of it than a nonHensieiil lullaby of some 
nurse, put into Latin by Home iiedant, to lie chanted by wane hypo> 
crito to the end of the world for the eoiwolfiUon of defiiirling lecluat*. 
Tis, I own, Latin, and I think that is ail tlic weight it Ims, for, in 
plain English, ’tis a loose and futile pomtion below a dispitto. ‘ y<m 
are not to speak anything of the dead but wlmt k good.’ Why sol 
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Will) says so y NcUhff reason nor Si'nptiire, I nspiri'il authors have 
(him* otherwise, ami reason ami eoinimin sense tell me that, if the 
eharaeters of past ap;i's ami men are to lie ilrawn at all, they are to 
he drawn lihe themselves, that is, with their exeelleiiees ami their 
foildes; and it as mneh a [lieee id'jn.iliee to the world, ami to virtue, 
too, to do the one as tlie other. 'I’lie I'ldinj^' passion,*/ /is I'/itri iiu /i/.h 
( la I'it ur, are the very thiiif's whieh mark and dislinj.!;niHh a man’s 
eharaeter, in whieh 1 would ns hoou leave (»iit a man’s head as his 
hohhy-horse. However, if, like the poor devil of a painter, we muHt 
eonform to the iiious eanon, ‘He morluis,’ Ac., whieh I own has a 
Hpict! of piety in the .soimil of it, and la* o)ilit.'ed to i>ainl both our 
angels and onr devils out id' the .same pot, 1 then infer that our Syd- 
cnhanis and our Nangrados, <air laiendias and our Messalinas, our 
Somersets and our Holinglirokes, are alike entitled to Htalues, and 
all the historians or satirists who have .said otherw ise sitiee tliey de- 
parted this life, from Sallust to S e, are guilty of the. erimes 

you charge, me with, ‘ eowardiee and injusliet*.’ Hut why cowardiei'V 
‘ HecauHt! ’tis not courage to attack a deail man who can’t defend 
himself.’ lint why «lo you doelor.s attack Kuch a one with your in- 
cision knife V Oh! for tin* good of the living. ’Tin my plea.” 

And, Ittiving ffiven Uiis hnnioroiis twist lo liis iirg;iutu*nt, 
lio glidcH oir into extentmtory nmtier. lie, Ii/id nut ttvitn, 
lio prutt.'slH, iiuide ns ttineli tis a .siirgienl iitciHion into his 
victim (Dr. Ulelitird Metid, the friend of IJenLlt'y and of 
Newton, iind ti phyHieinn und j)hy.siolo^.;iKL of hij^li re|tiite 
in liis dtiy) ; he htid Imt just Hertileheil him, jiiid thnt 
Kcarcc Hkiu-thtep. Ah to the ”<lroll HiihltD’ of Dr. Metid, 
which he. hml nmdu merry with, “it wtis not llrHt ri>purte.d 
(even to the, few who can mitlerHlninl the hint) hy me, htit 
known before by e.very e.htunbertntutl and fviotman within 
the bilU of mortnlity ” — n Hommvhnt tlarin^ nHsertion, one 
would imji|rine, eonsiderinj^ whtit the tlroll foible wa»; find 
Dr. Metid, eontinues Hturne, great imin eis he wa«, had, 
after till, not furml worse thnn ** a man of twice his wIh- 
dom”— "to wit Huleinun, of whom tlie Humo remark had 
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been luado, that “they vvere both jjjreut in(*n, aiid, like all 
mortal men, bad eacli their ruliii|jf passion.” 

The mixture of banter and sound rcasoninij in tliis reply 
is, no doubt, very skilful. J>ut, unfortunately, neither tho 
reasoning nor the banter happens to meet the (uise of this 
particular defiance of the “l)e mortuis” maxim, and as a 
serious defence against a .serious clnirgc (which was what 
the occasion required) Sleriuj’s answer is altogether futih;. 
For the plea of “ the good of the living,” u{)on which, af- 
ter all, the whole defence, considered siu’ionsly, rests, was 
quite inapplicable as an excuse for the incriminated pas- 
sage. The only living persons wlio could possibly be af- 
fected by it, for good or (“vil, were, those, surviving friends 
of the dead man, to whom Stta'iie’s allusion to what he 
called Dr. Mead’s “droll foible” was calculated to cause 
the deepest pain and shame. 

Tho other matter of ofhunai to Ste^u^’s Yorkshire read- 
ers was of a much more (ilahoraU; kind. It» tlui {a-rson of 
Dr. Slop, the grotesque man-midwife, who was to have ns- 
sisted, but missed assisting, at 'I’ristrain’.s entry into the 
world, the good people of Yiirk were mjt slow ti> recog- 
nize tho physical peculiarities and profe.ssional antecedents 
of Dr. Burton, the local accumeheur, whom Archdeacon 
Sterne had arrested jis a Jacobite;. That tlu; portrait was 
faithful to anything hut the external traits ttf the original, 
or was intended to reproduce anything more than these, 
Sterne afterwards denied ; and we have! certainly no 
ground for thinking that Burton had invited ridicule, on 
any other than tho somewhat unworthy ground of the 
curious ugliness of his face and figure. It is most unlikely 
that his success as a practitioner in a bmiiedi of the med- 
ical art in which imposture is tho most eiusily detected, 
could have been earned by more quackery ; and he soems, 
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moreover, to liavc been a man of learning in more kinds 
than one. The probability is that the worst that could 
be alleged against him was a tendency to scientific pedan- 
try in his published w'ritinga, which was pretty sure to 
tickle the fancy of Mr. Sterne. Unscrupulously, however, 
as he w’aa caricatured, the sensation which appears to have 
been excited in the county by the burlesque portrait could 
hardly have been due to any strong public sympathy with 
the involuntary sitter. Dr. Burton seems, as a suspected 
Jacobite, to have been no special favourite with the York- 
shire squirearchy in general, but rather the reverse thereof. 
Ucalcgon, however, docs not need to be popular to arouse 
his neighbour’s interest in his misfortunes; and the cari- 
cature of Burton was doubtless resented on the proximus 
ardet principle by many who feared that their turn was 
coming next. 

To all the complaints and protests which reached him 
on tlic subject Sterne would in any case, probably, have 
been indilTcrent ; but ho was soon to receive encourage- 
ment which would have more than repaid a man of his 
temper for twice the number of rebukes. For London 
Cfired nothing for Yorkshire snscoptibilitios and Yorkshire 
fears. Provincial notables might be libelled, and their 
friends might go in fear of similar treatment, but all that 
was nothing to “the town,” and Tristram Shandy had 
taken the town by storm. We gather from a passage in 
tluv lctt(!r above (juotod that as early as January 30 the 
book bad “ gained the very favourable opinion ” of Mr. 
(larrick, afterwards to become the author’s intimate friend ; 
and it is c(irtain that by the time of Sterne’s arrival in 
London, in March, IVOO, Tristram Shandy had become the 
rage. 

Cl 

To say of this extraordinary work that it defies analysis 
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would he the merest inadequacy of commonplace. It was 
meant to defy analysis ; it is of the very essence of its 
scheme and purpose that it should do so ; and the mere 
attempt to subject it systematically to any such process 
would argue an altogether mistaken conception of the 
author’s intent. Its full “official” style and title is The 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Qent, and it 
is difficult to say which it contains the less about — the 
opinions of Tristram Shandy or the events of his life. As 
a matter of fact, its proper description would be “ The 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy’s Father, with some Passages 
from the Life of his Uncle.” Its claim to be regarded as 
a biography of its nominal hero is best illustrated by the 
fact that Tristram is not born till the third volume, and 
not breeched till the sixth ; that it is not till the seventh 
that he begins to play any active part in the narrative, 
appearing then only as a completely colourless and unin- 
dividualized figure, a mere vehicle for the conveyance of 
Sterne’s own Continental impressions de voyage; and that 
in the last two volumes, which are entirely taken up with 
the incident of his uncle’s courtship, he disappears from 
the story altogether. It is to be presumed, perhaps, though 
not very confidently, that the reader would have seen more 
of him if the tale had been continued ; but how much or 
how little is quite uncertain. The real hero of the book 
is at the outset Mr. Shandy, senior, who is, later on, suc- 
ceeded in this place of dignity by my Uncle Toby. It not 
only served Sterne’s purpose to confine himself mainly to 
these two characters, as the best whereon to display his 
powers, but it was part of his studied eccentricity to do 
so. It was a “point” to give as little as possible about 
Tristram Shandy in a life of Tristram Shandy ; just as it 
was a point to keep the reader waiting throughout the year 
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1760 for their hero to be so much as born. In the first 
volume, therefore, the author does literally everything but 
make the slightest progress with his story. Starting ofE 
abruptly with a mock physiologic disquisition upon the 
importance of a proper ordering of their mental states on 
the part of the intending progenitors of children, he phi- 
losophizes gravely on this theme for two or three chapters ; 
and then wanders away into an account of the local mid- 
wife, upon whose solo services Mrs. Shandy, in opposition 
to her husband, was inclined to rely. From the midwife 
it is an easy transition to her patron and protector, the 
incumbent of the parish, and this, in its turn, suggests a 
long excursus on the character, habits, appearance, home, 
friends, enemies, and finally death, burial, and epitaph of 
the Rev. Mr. Yorick. Thence wo return to Mr. and Mrs. 
Shandy, and are made acquainted, in absurdly minute 
detail, with an agreement entered into between them with 
reference to the place of sojourn to bo selected for the 
lady’s accouchement, the burlesque deed which records 
tins compact being actually set out at full length. Thence, 
again, we arc beckoned away by the jester to join him in 
elaborate and not very edifying ridicule of the Catholic 
doctrine of ante.-natal baptism ; and thence — but it would 
bo useless to follow further the windings and doublings of 
this literary bare. 

Yet though the book, as one thus summarizes it, may 
appear a mere farrago of digressions, it nevertheless, after 
its peculiar fashion, advances. Such definite purpose as 
underlies the tricks and grimaces of its author is by de- 
grees accomplished; and before wo roach the end of the 
first volume the highly humorous, if extravagantly ideal- 
ized, figure of Mr. Shandy takes bodily shape and consist- 
ency before our eyes. It is a mistake, I think, of Sir Wal- 
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ter Scott’s to regard tlic portrait of tins eccentric pliiloso- 
pher as intended for a satire upon perverted and (La’anged 
erudition — as tlic study of a man “ whom too muc.li and 
too miscellaneous learning had brought within a sh'p nr 
two of madness.” Sterne’s conception seems to me a 
little more subtle and less commonplace than that. Mr. 
Shandy, I imagine, is designed to personify not “ crack- 
brained learning” so much as “theory run mad.” lie is 
possessed by a .sort of Demon of the Dedindive, ever im- 
pelling him to pu.sh his premises to new eom'lnsions with- 
out ever allowing him time to compare them with the facts. 
No doubt wc <are meant to regard him as a learned man ; 
but his son gives us to understand distinctly and very early 
in the book that bis crotchets were l>y no means those of 
a weak receptive mind, overladen with more knowledge 
than it could digest, but rather those', of an over-a(d.ivo in- 
telligence, far more deeply and constantly conc((rncd with 
its own processes than with the thoughts of others, Tris- 
tram, indeed, dwells pointedly on the fact that his father’s 
dialectical skill was not the result of training, and that lu'. 
owed nothing to the logic of the schools. “ n('. was cer- 
tainly,” says his son, “ irresistible both in his orations and 
disputations,” hut that was because “ he was horn an orator 
{OeodidaKTog). Persuasion hung upon his lips, and the ehi- 
ments of logic and rhetoric were so blended in him, and 
withal ho had so shrewd a guess at the weaknesses and 
passions of his rospondont, that Nature might have stood 
up and said, ‘ This man is eloquent’ And yot,” continues 
the filial panegyric, 

“Ho had never read Cicero nor Quintilian do Oratoro, nor Aristotlo, 
nor Longinus among the ancients, nor VoBsius, nor Bkioppius, nor 
Ramus, nor Farnaby among the moderns : and what is more astonish* 
ing he had never in his whole life the least light or spark of subtilty 
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Btrnok into lii.B mind by ono .singlo loctnro upon Oraclcontliorpo or 
Burf'or.Bilicins or iiny Dutch coinmculator : ho know not ro mucli aa 
in what tho dilToi'i'iici! of an arfftimont ad i<immmtianh and an argu- 
in(‘nt ad hnnha iii consiatod ; and wlion li(> wont mi aloim with nio to 
ontor my naiuo at .Joaua Dollo^o, in » -i il, was a niattor of juat 
woinh.v with my woi lliy tutor and two or (hroo Follow.^ of that learned 
Hooioty tliat a man who know not so much as tho nainos of his toola 
Hliould bo able to work after that fashion with tliem.” 

Surely wo all know men of l.liis kind, find the, consterna- 
tion — coinp.'irahlt! only to th;it of M. Joiirdain under tlio 
impromptu earhi-and-tit'nur of Ids st‘rv;int-miud — which 
their Htnrdy if informal di.ahud.ie. will often spread among 
many kinds of “learned soideties.” But siieh men arc, 
eertjiinly not of ilu^ el.a.ss whie.h Se.ott supposed to have, 
luHUi ridie.uh'd in the. e,h.araet<U’ of Walter Shandy. 

Among the erolehets tif tJii.s horn di/ileetieiaii vva.s a the- 
ory as t.o tilt' importanei! of Christian naines in determin- 
ing the future hehaviour find destiny of the ehildre.n to 
whom tliey are given; and, wlmtever fidini.xtin'e of jest 
llu'n! might Inive. hemi in .some of Ins ol.luu’ ffine.ios, in this 
his son nUirins he was fihsohitely sinaoiis. lie solemnly 
nniininined tini ojiinion “that tlu're wfis a stninge kind of 
niagie hifiM which goml or h:id nfimes, sis he ealled them, 
irresislihly iinpressed upon our eiuinieter and conduct.” 
Bow many Camars ami IhunpeyH, he wouhl sfiy, hy more 
iiispirfition tif their name.s have, heen nuuhu’ed worthy of 
them ! And how many, he. would iidtl, fire thiu’e who might 
Jmve done e.iceecdirig well in the world had not their cluir- 
netiTH and spirilH hm*n totally tlepressed and Nie.odeimis’d 
into notliiiig! ffe was aHtonisluul at parents failing to 
perceive tluit “ wlum oiieu a vile name was wrongfully or 
injudiciously givmi, ’twfia not like a ease of a man’s charac- 
tm*, which, when wronged, might afterwards ho cloarod; 
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and possibly some time or other, if not in the man’s life, 
at least after his death, he somehow or other set to rights 
with the world.” This name-giving injury, he would say, 
“ could never be undone ; nay, he doubted whether an Act 
of Parliament could reach it; he knew, as well as you, that 
the Legislature assumed a power over surnames ; but for 
very strong reasons, which he could give, it had never yet 
adventured, he would say, to go a step further.” 

With all this extravagance, however, there was com- 
bined an admirable affectation of sobriety. Mr. Shandy 
would have us believe that he was no blind slave to his 
theory. He was quite willing to admit the existence of 
names which could not affect the character either for 
good or evil — Jack, Dick, and Tom, for instance; and 
such the philosopher styled “ neutral names,” affirming of 
them, “without a satire, that there had been as many 
knaves and fools at least as wise and good men since the 
world began, who had indifferently borne them, so that, 
like equal forces acting against each other in contrary 
directions, he thought they mutually destroyed each 
other’s effects; for which reason he would often declare 
he would not give a cherry-stone to choose among them. 
Bob, which was my brother’s name, was another of these 
neutral kinds of Christian names which operated very lit- 
tle either way ; and as my father happened to be at Epsom 
when it was given him, he would ofttimes thank Heaven 
it was no worse.” Forewarned of this peculiarity of Mr. 
Shandy’s, the reader is, of course, prepared to hear that of 
all the names in the universe the philosopher had the most 
unconquerable aversion for Tristram, “ the lowest and most 
contemptible opinion of it of anything in the world.” He 
would break off in the midst of one of his frequent dis- 
putes on the subject of names, and “in a spirited epipho- 
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iKiiiia, or rather (‘rotesis,” Jeinniid of iiis luitajL^muHt, “ wlio.tli- 
er In; would tak(! upon him to say Im had vvov rouutmlHUNsl, 
wluithor ho had (!vcr road, or wladhtir ho had ovca* luiard 
toll of a man oalh'd Tristram porforminic anythiiijjf ji;roat or 
worth recordiui^. No, hos would say. 'rristram ! tho thinuj 
is impossihlo.” It only romaiiusl that ht^ should hav(^ puh- 
lished a hook in (hdoiua'. of tho holiof, and siiro oniui_i!;h 
“in tlie yoar sixttaui,” two ycsars hoforo th(! birth of his 
second son, “ lie was sit tho psiius of writing an express 
dissortsitiou simply iiium the. word Tristrsim, showiiiix tho 
world with i^rcsit (aandour suid modesty the, onniuds of his 
gresit abhorrence: to the minu'.” And with this idi'ii Storuo 
continues to simuso himsolf sit inti-rvals till the erid of tho 
chapter. 

That he dot's not so persistently amuse tlin rt'ader it is, 
of cotirse, sesirei'ly necesstiry to say. 'J’he jt'si, has not siil)- 
stanett enoiipjh — fe.w of Sterne’s jests have.- -to staml the, 
proctiss of continual allrilion (o whieh he subjects it. But 
tlie ine.rtt historic ijravily with wiiieh the varituis turns of 
this monomania are ree.orded -~t,o say notliin;^^ itf tht^ stfl- 
(hun failing e.harm of the easy, oossipin;^^ style— “prevents 
the thinji; from t'ver bectuniu'^ utterly tiresomt'. On t.he 
wht)h*, howtwer, one. be,o;ins to ii;row impatient for more of 
the Hame sort as the three, mbnirable. eliaptei’H on thii Uev. 
Mr. Yorick, ami is not sorry to eji't. to tin* ojumin^ of the 
Hiuiond voltinu', with its half- tender, half - hnniorouH, and 
wliolly delii^htfiil account, of llnele 'I’ciby’s ditlieulties in 
describinfij tint sie'jt! operations befor(^ Namur, and of the? 
happy c.lianet' by whieh tliesi' dillieiiltieH made him ulti- 
mately tins fortunate poHsessor of a “hobby.” 

Throuijjhout this volume there are manifest si|;i;uH of 
Sterne’s uneeasiu|i; interest in his own creations, and of hia 
jneroasing conHiumisueHs of creative power. Oaptain Toby 


while Corporal Trim has not made his appearance on the 
scene at all ; but before the end of the second wc know 
both of them thoroughly, within and without. Indeed, one 
might almost say that in the fir.st half-dozen cdiapters which 
so excellently recount the origin of the corporal’s fortilica- 
tion scheme, and the wounded onic.er’s delighted ae.e.ept- 
ance of it, every trait in the simple charaeders — alike yet 
so different in their simpli<;ity — of master and of man b(‘~ 
comes definitely fixed in the reader’s mind. And tin; total 
difference between the second and the first volume! in point 
of fulness, variety, and colour is most marked. The artist, 
the inventor, the master of dialogue, the comic dramatist, 
in fact, as distinct from the humorous essayist, would al- 
most seem to have started into being as wc pass from tin! 
one volume to the other. Tlu'ro is nothing in the droll- 
eries of the first volume — in the broad jests upon Mr. 
Shandy’s crotchets, or even in the subtler humour of tin! 
intellectual collision between these crotchets and Ids broth- 
er’s plain sense — to indicate the kind of power display(‘d 
in that remarkable colloquy a qunirc, which begins with 
the arrival of Dr. Slop and ends with (lurporal dVim’s rc!- 
cital of the Sermon on Conscience. Wit, hnimmr, irony, 
quaint Icaniing, shrewd judgment of m(!n and tldugs, of 
these Sterne had displayed abundance, already; hut it is 
not in the earlier hut in the later half of the first instal- 
ment of Tristram Shandy that wo first become consciouH 
that ho is sometlung more than tlio possessor of all these 
things; that he is gifted with the geidus of {!reHiion, and 
has sent forth now beings into tliat world of itnmortal 
shadows which to many of us is more real than our own. 
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vStkunk aiiij;lit(‘(J from tin' 'V'urk mail, just, as Byron “awokn 
011(1 nioriiinj^^,” to “find hinisclf faniotis.” Seldom indeed 
has any lion ko .suddenly dlseovered hetm pursued so ea|j(er- 
ly and Ity sueli a di.sliiiuiuished crowd of liimte.rH. 'I’lm 
c.iiaso was remarkaltio eiiouirh to have left a Insl.inijj im- 
pr(‘,ssion on the speetator.s; for it was several yi'avs afp'i* 
(in I 77 d) that 1 )r. Johnson, hy way of fortifyinfi; his very 
just remark that “ any man wlio has a name or who has 
tin' power of pleuHitrsj; will he |j(enerally invited in Lon- 
don,” ohserved j^rullly I hat “ the. man Sterru',” he was told, 
“had had enga^^ements for three months.” And truly it 
would appear from ahundant evidence that “tlu' man 
Sterne” |fained Hueh a social triumph as mii'ht well liavo 
turned a stron<jfer head than his. Within twenty-four 
hours after his arrival his lodj.;inj!;H in Pall Mall were he- 
sieujed hy a crowd of fasliionahle visitors ; and in n few 
weeks he liad prohahly made the aetptaintanee of “every- 
body who was anybody” in the lamdon Hocioty of tliat 
day. 

flow thoroughly ho roIiKhcd iho doliglits of colohrity is 

8 ^ 
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revealed, witli a simple vanity whicli almost disarms criti- 
cism, in many a passage of Lis correspondence. In one 
of his earliest letters to Miss Fourmantelle we find him 
proudly relating to her how already he “ was engaged to 
ten noblemen and men of fashion.” Of Garrick, who had 
warmly welcomed the humourist whose merits he had been 
the first to discover, Sterne says that he had “ promised 
him at dinner to numbers of gi'eat people.” Amongst 
these great people who sought him out for themselves 
was that discerning patron of ability in every shape, Lord 
Eockingham. In one of the many letters which Madame 
de Medalle flung dateless upon the world, but which from 
internal evidence we can assign to the early months of 
1760, Sterne writes that he is about to “set off with a 
grand retinue of Lord Eockingham’s (in whose suite I 
move) for Windsor” to witness, it should seem, an instal- 
lation of a Knight of the Garter. It is in his letters to 
Miss Fourmantelle, however, that his almost boyish exulta- 
tion at his London triumph discloses itself most frankly. 
“ My rooms,” he writes, “ are filling every hour with great 
people of the first rank, who strive who shall most honour 
me.” Never, he believes, had such homage been rendered 
to any man by devotees so distinguished. “ The honours 
paid me were the greatest that were ever known from the 
great.” 

The self-painted portrait is not, it must be confessed, 
altogether an attractive one. It is somewhat wanting in 
dignity, and its air of over-inflated complacency is at times 
slightly ridiculous. But we must not judge Sterne in this 
matter by too severe a standard. He was by nature nei- 
ther a dignified nor a self-contained man : he had a head 
particularly unfitted to stand sudden elevation ; and it must 
be allowed that few men’s power of resisting giddiness at 
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previously unexplored ultliudcs was ever so severely tried. 
It was not only “the jjjreat” in the sens(', of the hisL^h in 
rank and social distinction hy whom he was courted; he 
was welconnsl also hy the eminent in jjjfuiius and learn in<jj ; 
and it would la^ no V(!ry ditlicult task for him to Hatter 
himself that it was the latter form of recognition wliich 
he really valued most. Much, at any raU‘, in tlu^ way of 
undue elation may he fory;iv(!n tt» a country cleri^yman 
who suddiuily found himsi‘lf t!u; e.entn^ of a court, whie.h 
was ri'ij^ularly attended hy statesmen, wit.s, and l(‘ade.rH of 
fashion, and with whom even hisliops eonde.scemhal to 
ojien gracious diplom;iti<’. communication. “ Mven all tliii 
bishops,” he, writes, “have; .sent their c.onijiliments and 
though this can h.ardly have lie.en true of the wlude. epis- 
copal I»euc.li, it is eert.aiu that Sterne ri'ceived somethiiii^ 
more than a compliment from (Uie hisliop, who was a host 
in him.self. Ihi was luti'tshnu'd Ity (Jarridc tt> Warhurt.on, 
and received hip;h eneourai^cment from that formidahle 
p nil ate.* 

The. yiiar 17(10, however, was to hrint!f to Stiwru^ mure 
solid gains than that td mere, eelehrlty, or even than the 
somewhat precnriou.s money prolits which th>pend on lit- 
erary vogue, duly a few weeks after hi.s arrival in town 
lu'. was presented hy Lord Kalconherg with the, curacy of 
Co.xwold, “a swi'et retirement," as jus descrihes it, “in 
comparison of Sutton,” at whieli he was in future to puss 
most of tlie time spent hy him in Vorkshiri!. What oh- 
tained him this ide(’(‘ of pndernnmt is unknown. It may 
be tluit Tristrion Shunthf <lriwv tin; Vork.shiri! peer’s atten- 

* It iH fulmitied, ni(ire((ver, in ihe <’ttn'CH(«mth'Uce wiUi Miss Fimr- 
rnan(.cll(,' Unit tveeivni wnnclliing morn HiilrUtuitial from the 

Uishop, ill tlio slmjie (»r u piiise of j'olti j timl this Htrangn prisMeat 
'.'ivvn rise to a Hcamlal on which Hctmelhing will hn said hereafter. 



tion to the fact that there was a Yurhshirenum of .Lfciiiiis 
living within a few miles of a then vacant benefKu^ in 
lordship’s gift, and that this was enough for him. Uiit 
Sterne himself says — in writing a year or so afterwards {*> 
a lady of his acquaintance — “1 hope I have heeii of sonto 
service to his lordship, and he has sufllciently requited m<!; 
and in the face of this plain assertion, confirmed ns it is !'\ 
the fact that Lord Falconberg wuis on terms of friendly in 
timacy with the Vicar of Coxwold at a much later date 
than this, we may dismiss idle tales about Stenui’a having 
“ black-niailcd ” the patron t)ut of a presemtation to a ben- 
efice worth no more, after all, than some *101. a year net. 

There is somewhat more substance, however, in the 
scandal which got abroad with reference to a (Uirtain al- 
leged transaction between Sterne ami Warburton. Ih:- 
fore Sterne had been many days in London, and while 
yet his person and doings were the natural subjects of the 
newest gossip, a story found its way into currency 1(» the 
effect that the new-rnade Bishop of (iloucester had fmmd 
it advisable to protect himself against the satiric humour 
of the author of the Trhimm iShandi/ by a mdistantial 
present of money. Coming to (hirrick’s ears, it was re- 
peated by bim — whctlicr seriously or in jest- -tit Si erne, 
from whom it evoked a curious letter, which in Madame 
de Medalle’s collection has been studiously hidihm away 
amongst the correspondence of seven years later. “ ’'I’wa'^ 
for all the world,” be began, “ like a cut across my linger 
with a sharp pen-knife. I saw the blood— -gave; it a suidc, 
wrapt it up, and thought no more about it. . . . d'he story 
you told me of Tristram’s protended tutor this morning” 
— (the scandal was, that Warburton had been lhr(>ate)ied 
with caricature in the next volume of the novc'l, under the 
guise of the hero’s tutor) — “ this vile story, I say, though 
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1 then s.'iw both how and jvlicn; il, \vuund('.d, I ftdi HUle 
frotu il ill iir.4, nr, In wpi'aU inurt' hmu'slly (llmu^lt il rnina 
niy Hiinih?), 1 ft*ll a iL^n-al deal of pain frniii il, Iml alTiaiU'd 
an air, usual in such acfideiits, of iVcliiifj; less Ilian 1 had.” 
And ho gni's nil l.(» repudiate', il uill nbsi-rvi'd, nnl so 
inucli Iho moral olTeiioo of <'orrupti<ui, in reeeiviiif^ money 
to flpuro Wnrlmrton, as the inlelhailual Koleoism of soh;ct> 
in^ liim for ridicule. “ Whal line devil !” ho (i.velaims, “is 
tliero no one learned bloekheail thmuj^houl Ihe sehool.s of 
misapplied seienee in tin; (’hri^li.'Ui world to malvc a tutor 
of for my 'rristram — are we sn run out. of stock that there 
is no one luinber-headed, mudille-headed, luortar-lnaided, 
pnddinj>;-head I'hap anunijjf^. emr dneinrs . . . but i must 
disable luy ju(l/j;meul by ehooMino; a Warburlttu Later 
on, in a letter to Ins frierul, Mr. <*rofl, at Stillin^ton, whom 
Iho .scandal had reached Ihroui^h a “society journal” of 
the time, ho asks wln^ther pe.oph^ would HU[>poso lie would 
bo “such a fool as to fall bud of Dr. Warbiirtou, my best 
friend, by reprosentiuf!; him so weak a man; or by lelliny; 
such a lie of him as his jii;ivin^ mo a luirse to buy olT lliu 
tutorship of 'Tristram — or that I should bo fool oiiotifijh to 
own that 1 had taken a pur.se for that purpose It will 
bo remarkisl that Sbu'ue does not here deny havinii; re- 
<;oivcd a purse from Warburton, but only his having re* 
ooived it by way of bhuik-mail : and the most mysterioua 
part of the affair is that Storm? did actually receive the 
strang(! present of a “inirse (»f gold" from Warburton 
(whom at that time he ditl not know* nor had ever Hoen) ; 
anil that he admits fis much in one of his letters k> Miss 
Fourmantello. “ I had a purse of guineas given me yeH» 
terday by a Bishoji,” ho writes, triumphantly, but without 
volunteering any explanation <»f thin extra(»rdinary gift 
Sterne’s letter to (larrick was fttrwardcd, it would Hoeni, to 
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Warburton ; and tlin Bi.sliop tliaiiks CJavriclv for liaviiii^ 
procured for liiin “tlie confutation of an impertinent story 
tlie first moment I heard of it.” This, howc^ver, (am hard- 
ly count for mucli. If Warburton had really wi.shcd iSttam; 
to abstain from caricaturing him, lie would be as anxiou.s — 
and for much the same reasons — to conceal the fact as to 
suppress the caricature. lie would naturally have the dis- 
closure of it reported to Sterne for formal contradiction, 
as in fulfilment of a virtual term in the bargain bi'twecu 
them. The epithet of “ irrevocable scuundia^l,” whicli he 
afterwards applied to Sterne, is of less importance, as pro- 
ceeding from Warburton, than it would have been had it 
come from any one not habitually employing Warburton’s 
peculiar vocabulary; but it at least argues no very cordial 
feeling on the Bi.shop’.s side. And, on the wlnde, one re- 
grets to feel, a.s I must honestly confess that 1 do feel, far 
loss confident of the groundlessness of this rather unpleas- 
ant story than could be wishtal. It is impo.Hsihle to for- 
get, however, that while the etliic.s of this matter were un- 
doubtedly lcs.s strict in those days than they are— or, at 
any rate, are recognized tis heing — in our own, llutre is 
nothing in Sterne’s character to maki; us supposes him to 
have been at all in advance of tins morality of liis tinns. 

The incumbent-dosignato did not g(t down at tunas to 
take possession of his temporalitie.s. Ilis London triumph 
had not yet run its coiu’se. The first tsdition of Vols. I. 
and II. of Tristram Shandy was exhausttsd in Homts tlsreis 
months. In April, Dodsloy brought out a secoml ; and, 
concurrently with the advertistsment of its issius, tlnsro ap- 
peared — in somewhat incongruous fsompanioiiKhip —» the 
announcement, “ Speesdily will he publislusd, Tins Stsrmons 
of Mr. Yorick.” The judicious Dodsley, or punsibly the 
judicious Sterne himself (utsutes enough in mutters of this 
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kind), Inid pcrnt'ivi'd iimv was tlin tinic to puMiHli ji 
serins of .sennoiis by Mie very uiuderii'iil lion of tin; day. 
Tliero would-- they, no doubt, tlioniylit — be an undeniable 
piijuaney, a distinet llavour of seiui-seandalous inc.oiiirruity 
in listening; to the Wonl <(f Life from the lip.s of this loose- 
ton^ued droll; and the more .staid and sm’ioiis tin; sermon, 
the more elfective the contrast, d’liere ms-d not have been 
much trouble in lindiui^ the kind of artic.le. rtspiired; and 
we may be tolerably sure that, even if Sterne, did not })(;r- 
indve that fact for himself, his [udiHsher hastened to inform 
him that “anythinijf would do.” 'rwo of his [uilpit dis- 
eour.se.Sj tin; Assi/i; Sermon .and the ( 'harity Sermon, had 
already been thought worthy of jnibllealion by their au- 
thor in a Hi'parab; form; .and tin; latter of the.se, found a 
place in the series; whih; the rest .seem ti> have Insni sim- 
ply the (diain;e sweepiiii^^.s «d‘ tin' p.arsou’s sermon-drawiir. 
The critics who lind wit, eceeiilrieity, llashes of Sliandy- 
ism, and what not else of tin; same .sort in tlnwe discour.seH, 
must be abb; — or so it seems to mt‘ “ to discover theso 
phenomeii.a anywhere. 'I'o the best of my own judfi^ment 
the S(;rmou.s are —with but few and partial (‘xe.eptious" — 
of tin; nnist eommoiiplatte <diar.aeter; idatitudinous with 
the platitudes of a tlmusaud pulpits, and insipid with the 
cratnhe rvjn'tilti of a hundri'd tinm.sand homilies. A Kin<jjle 
extrne.t will fidly suflice for a Bpeeimen of St(‘rn(;’a pre- 
Shaudiaii homiletic style; Ids ]Hist.-,Shnndian manner ww 
very ililTm'ent, jts we, shall see. 'riie preaidier i« discourH- 
ing npitu the well- worn subjetd of tin; iueoji.Hist.et)eit;H of 
human ehuraeter : 

“ If stu'h a eniilnisl was only ol)Mi<rviil»l(; in tin' dilTerent stages of 
a nituds life, it wotilil ceaHe to lic« t-idier a matter of wonder or of 
just rejifotieli. Age, exj)erienee, tuiil inueh refleelion may imtundly 
enough bo supposed tu alter a man’s seiwe of thhig.s, ttiul so entirely 
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to transform him that, not only in outward uiipcaraiua* hut. in tho 
very cast and turn of hi.s mind, lio may hn as unliki* and dilTcront 
from the man he was twenty or tliirty year.s ufijo as he (‘ver was from 
anything of his own Hpecie.s. Tlii.s, I .say, is naturally to la; Recount- 
ed for, and in some cases might he praiseworthy too; Imt the ohsm-- 
vation is to bo made of men in the same period of their lives that in 
the same day, sometimes on tin* very sann\ acti(»n, they are utterly in- 
consistent and irreeoncilahle with themselves, lajok at the maji in om* 
light, and he shall seem wise, penetrating, discreet, and liravi*; hehold 
him in another point of view, and you see a creature all over hilly 
and indiscretion, weak and timorous as cowardiet! and indiscretion 
can make him. A man shall appear gentle, courteous, and heiievo- 
Icnt to all mankind; follow him into his own house, mayhe you see, 
a tyrant morose and savage to all whose happiness dep(‘nds upon his 
kindness. A third, in his general heliavioiir, is found to lie g(‘uer. 
ons, disinterested, humane, and friendly. Hear hut the sad story t>f 
the friendIe.sH orphans too credulously trusting all their whole snh- 
stunco into his hands, and he shall appear more sordid, more pitiless 
and unjust than the injured tlii*mselves liavt* hilleriiess to paint him. 
Another shall he eharitahle to the pmir, uiieharitahle in his eeusures 
and opinions of all tiie rest of the world heside.s: tenijierate in his 
appetites, intemperate in his tongue; shall have tm) niueh conseiiuiee 
and religion to cheat the man who trusts him, ami perhaps as far ns 
the business of debtor and eri'ditor extends sliall la* just and serupu- 
lous to the uttermost initis; yet in matters of full or great eoueern, 
where ho is to have the handling of the party’s re[Hitation and gotid 
name, the dearest, the hnnlerest property the man has, he will ilo him 
itTepamhle damage, and rob him then! without mea.stire or pity.”-— 
Sermon XI . — (hi Mvil Hjteak'mg. 

There is clearly nothing partienlarly striking in all that, 
even conveyed m it is in iSterne’s ofTt'ctivc*, if loose niul 
careless, stylo ; and it is no nnfair sample, of tlm whole. 
The calculation, however, of the author and Isia 8hr(!wd 
publisher was that, whatever the intriiwic merits or de- 
merits of those sermons, they would “take" on the strongth 
of the author’s name ; nor, it would s(!ern, was tlioir calcu- 
lation disappointed. The edition of tins scries of serraoni 
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now lyiiiiX beforu me is nmnbored tlic sixth, and its date 
is wliieb re{)rcs(>nts :i demand for a now edition 

every nine months or so, ove.r u space of four years. They 
may, perha 2 )s, have, suceeishid, too, in partially reconciling a 
certain siu'ious-mindcd jiortion of tin; 2 >ublic to the author. 
Sterne evidently hojuul that they might; for we lind him 
sending a copy to Warburton, ii\ the mouth of Jutu;, im- 
mediately after the. pulilication of the book, and recuuviug 
in return a letter of courteous tluinks, and full of exc.ellent 
advice ns to the expisli(;ncy of avoiiling scandal by too 
hazardous a style of writing in the future. St<!rne, in rc;- 
2 )ly, itrotests that he would “ willingly give no olTenct) to 
mortal by anything which could look like tin', hvist viola- 
tion of eitlnu' decency or goo<l manners;” but — and it is 
an imjxu’tant “but” — lus (ainnot 2 )romisc to “mutilate (W- 
eryUiing” in Trialruiti “<lovvn to the. prudish humour of 
every ^lartie.ular ” (individual), though In*, will do his best; 
but, in any e.ase, “ laugh, my Lord, I will, and as loudly jw 
I cun.” And laugh he. did, and in such Ilnbelaisian fashion 
that th() Bishop (somewhat imajusistently for a critic, who 
had wcdcoined Sterne, on the njipearanci^ of the first two 
volumes exjtrtissly ns tin* “ Mnglish llalKdais”) nitnarked 
of him nft(*rwards with cliarae.ttn'iHtli! vigour, in a hitUir 
to a friend, that he fears tin*, fellow is an “ irrevocable 
Hcoiindrel.” 

Tho volumes, liowever, which (uirned “the fellow” this 
Jill)iHCopal biUHuliction wcuh! m)t given to the, world till the 
next year. At tho end of May or Ix'glnning of .fune, 1 ?(K), 
Bterno went to his new home at (loxwold, and his letters 
soon begin to sliow liim to ua at work upon further records 
of Mr. Hlmndy’s phil<m(sphie.Hl theory -spinning and tho 
simpler pursuits of his excellent brother. It is prohahlo 
that this year, 1700, was, on tho whole*, tho happiest year 
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of Stcnic’s life. Ilis health, thoiif^Ii always feehle, had 
not yet finally given way; and though the “ vile cough” 
which was to bring him inoro than once to death’s door, 
and at last to force it open, was already troubling him, he 
had that within him which made it easy to laair up 
against all such physical ills. His spirits, in fact, were at 
their highest His worldly affair.s w(!re going at least as 
smoothly as they ever went. I To was basking in that 
sunshine of fame which was .so delightful to a teiniK'ra- 
mont differing from that of the average Englishman, as 
docs the physique of the .Southern rac<;s from that of the 
hardier cliildren of the North; an{l lastly, he was {cvulling 
in a new-born scn.se of creative power which no doubt 
made the composition of the earlier volumes of Triatram 
a veritable labour of love. 

I3ut the witty divi.sion of literary .spimu'rH intti silk- 
worms and .spidens — tlio.se who .spin hec/tu.se they are full, 
and tho.se who do so heeau.st?. they an*, empty — is not 
exhaustive. There arc human silk-worms who hceomc 
gradually transformed into spiders— men who liegin writ- 
ing in order to unburden a full imagination, and who, 
long after that proeciss has been conqiietely performed, 
continue writing in order to fill an empty lutlly; and 
though Sterne did not live long enough tit “ write himself 
out,” there are certain indieatioim that he w<tuld not have 
left off writing if and when he felt that this stage of 
exhaustion had arrived. His artistic iiupulHCH were curi- 
ously combined with a distinct admixlunt of the “ pttL- 
boiler” spirit; and it wjw with something ttf the compla- 
cency of an annuitant that he looked forward to giving 
the public a couple of volumes of Trislmm Shamly evttry 
year as long as they would stand it. In these early days, 
however, there was no necessity even to discuss the prub- 
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able period citber of the writer’s inspiration or of tlio 
reader’s appetite. At pr<!sent tlie public were as eager to 
con.sumo more Slumdyism as 8t(!rne was niiidy to produce 
it: tlie demand was .as active! as the supply was easy. By 
the end of the ye'ar Vol.s. 111. and IV, wen! in the press, 
and on J.anuary 2Y, I7(!I, they made tlKiir appearance. 
They had been disjxist'd uf in advaniui to Dodsley for IIRO/. 
— no bad terms of r(!mnmir;ition in tho.se days; but it is 
still likely enough that the ptihlisher made a i)rofitable 
bargain. The lu'W volumes sold freely, and the public 
laughed at tlumi as heartily as their two pred(!(!essors. 
Their author’s vogtu! in London, whitluu’ he w(!nt in De- 
cember, lYOO, to HUfierintend puhrK!ation, was as great 
during tlm next K[irlng as it had been in the last, Tlie 
tide of visitors again H(!t in in all its fornu!!’ force and 
volume towanls tlu! “g<!nteel lodgings,” llis dinner list 
was on(!(! mort! full, and lie was feasted and llattenal by 
wits, beaux, courtiers, politutiaim, and tith'd- lady lion- 
luinters as sedulously as ever. Ills h'tters, (!sp('(!ially those 
to his friends tlu! Crofts, of Stillingtou, fibound, fis before, 
in toueln!S of tlu! sam<! amusing vanity. With how de- 
licious a sense f>f H('lMmportanc(! niiist lu! hav(! written 
these words : “ You made me and my fri(!tids very merry 
with the accounts c.urretd. at York of my hcijig forbad the 
Court, but they do not ('<insider what a {!onsid(^rubl<! per- 
son they inakt! of me when they HUpposo (!ith(!r my going 
or not going th(*re is a jioint that ever ((ifters the K.’s 
head; ami for those about him, I have the honour either 
to stand so personally w<‘ll-known to tluun, or to be ho 
well represented by tliose of the first rank, as to fear no 
aecidffnt of the kind,” Amusing, too, is it to note 
the familiarity, us of an old ktihilu6 of Ministerial ante- 
charnherH, with wliich this country parson diHCusfios the 
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political changes of that interesting y(>ar; though sciiivcly 
more amusing, perhaps, than the soleiunity with which his 
daughter disguises the identity of the new IVemior under 
the title B— — e; and by a siinihir use of initials attempts 
to conceal the momentous state secret that the I), of U. 
had been removed fnun the place* <tf Groom of the Ghatu- 
bers, and that Sir F. D. had succeeded T. as Ghancellor (d 
the Exchequer. Oecasirmally, however, tin* interest of his 
letters changes from personal to public, !ind we get a 
glimp.se of scenes and personages that have* become his- 
torical, Kc was present in the House of Gommons at t he 
fir-st grand debate on the German war after the Great 
Commoner’s retirement from olliee — “tin; pitelnid battle,'’ 
ns Sterne calls it, “wherein Mr. P. was to have entered and 
thrown down the gauntlet” in defence of his military 
policy. Thus he dc.seribes it: 

“There never wns so full a House — the gallery full to the top-— I 
was there all tho day; when lo I a politieal fit of tie* gout seized the 
great combatant— lie entered not the lists. Heckford got up and 
bogged the House, as h<f saw not his right honourulde friemi there, 
to put off tho debate — it could not be done; ,Mti Heck ford jrose up 
and made a most long, passionate, ineoliereiit speeeh in defence of 
tho German war, but very severe. uiKtu the* unfnigal nuinuer it was 
carried on, in which he addre.sHwl himself prineit>ally to the {;[litin- 
collor] of tho E[xclu*(pu!rJ, and laid on him terrildy. . . . fs'ggo 
answered Bookford very ratioually and coolly. Iswd N. spoke long. 
Sir F. ©[ashwood] maintained tluj (hu'inan war was most perni- 
cious. . . . Lord B[arrlngton] at last got up and spoke half an hour 
with groat plaiiinoss and temper, «'xplfiiuc*(l rnatiy hlddeji things re- 
lating to those accounts in favour of the lab* K., and told two or 
throe conversations which had passed hc'tween the K, and liimself 
relative to these expenses, wldch cast grtmt honour upon the K.’s 
chametor. This was with regard to tlio money Uie, K. iiad Mccretly 
furnished out of his own pocket to loMen the account of tin* Han- 
over-BCoro brought UB to diflchargo. Beckford and Barrington 
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abused all who fought for peace and joined in the <!ry for it, 
and IJcckford added that the reasoiiH of wishing a peace now wero 
the Ranic as at the I’eaeo of Utrecht — that the people ladiind the 
curtain could not both maintain the war and their places too, so 
were for making another saerilice of the nation to tlitur own inter- 
ests. After all, the cry for a peace is ho general that it will cer- 
tainly end in one.” 

And tlien the lot, ter, recurring to pcr.sonal matters to- 
wards the clo.so, records tlio sueeesH of Vols, 111. and IV. : 
“ One half of the town ahn.se iny hook as bitterly as the oth- 
er half cry it up to the skies — tlu*. host is thc'.y nhuse and 
buy it, and at snob a r.'iU; that wt^ are ji!;oinp; on with a sec- 
ond edition as fast as pos.sihh!.” 'This was writtem only in 
the fir.st week of Mareli, so that the (tdition must hav(! laum 
exhausted iu little iiion*. than a motitli. It was, indeed, 
anotho.r triumph; and all through this spring up to mid- 
summer did St(!rne ro.iuain in London to enjoy it. But, 
with throe distine.t (locdcs awaiting a nniewal of his pastoral 
mirustrations in Vorkshiiv, it would seareely liave done for 
him, even in tlio.se easy-going days of the lOstablishmeut, 
to lake up his pi'vmammt abode at the eaiiilal ; and early 
in July he returned to fkixwold. 

From the middle of this year, 1701, the seeiie licgins to 
darken, and from the heginning of the next year onward 
Sterne’s life was little better th.ati a Inieele.ss struggle with 
the disease to wliieh he was destined, prematunJy, to sue- 
cnml). The wretched constitution which, in common with 
his short-lived brotlu'r.s and sisters, he Iiad inlierited proba- 
bly from his fatlier, already la'gun to show signs of break- 
ing up. Invalid from the lirst, it had doubtless been weak- 
ened by the bardsbijis of Sterne’s early yeant, and yet 
further, perhaps, by the exeitcnientB and dissipations of 
his London life; nor was the change from the gaieties of 
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the capital to hard literary lahinir in a comitry parsnna'jjo 
calculated to Ix'iU'lil him as much as it, inii^ht others. 
Shandy Hall, as he. cliristenetl Ids pretty par-otia^j^e at. ('ux- 
wold, and as the hous(*, still .sl;intlint.r. is <‘ailei| to tliis day, 
Boon became irksome, to Idni, 'I’he very reaction hei^otleii 
of unwonted qui(‘tude acted on his letnpi-rament with a 
dispiriting rather than a soothing elTect, 1'he change, 
from his full and stimulating life in London to the dull 
round of clerical duties in a Vorkshiri>. village, might well 
have been depre.ssing to a mind better balamaal and bal- 
lasted than his. To him, with his light, pleasure-loving 
nature, it was as tiie, return itf the schoolboy frtsm panto- 
mimes and pony-riding to llai more sober delights of I>r. 
Swishtail’s; and, in a h'tter to Hail Stevenson, Slernt* re- 
veals bis feelings with all the juvenih- frankness of one. of 
the Doctor’s piqdl.s: 

“ I rejoice you are in Ijomlon— -rest ytm there iti jteiiee ; here 'tis tiui 
devil. You were a gtsHl prophet, 1 wi;4i tiiysell hnek ngiiin, a.s you 
told mo I should, hut not liecausc a thin, death oluiiu', pe-'diferoiis 
north-east wind blows in a line tlirerUy frnui t'nw.v I’nstle Cunet 
fresh upon me in this cnickoliily retreat {for 1 vahn* the north east 
wind and all its imwers not a straw), but the traiisitinti from rapid 
motion to ahsolute re.st was too vitdeiil. I should have walked nlmtit 
the streets of York ten days, as a pn»per lunrntin to have passctl 
through before I entered upon Juy r<-st; I stayed hut a iiionnuit, and 
I have been here but a few, to satisfy me. I havt* not n-anaged my 
miseries like a wise man, and if (JihI for my consolation had not 
poured forth the spirit of Hhundylsm unto me, whieh vvill not HuiTcr 
mo to think two momenta upon any gravt* sidtjecf, I wouhl else jiis^t 
now lay down and die.” 

It is tnio ho adds, in the next Hentemns tlmt in half an 
hour’s time “ I’ll lay a guitieti I shall he as im-rry ms u 
inonkoy, and forget it all,” but smtb auddtm rovulsiettw ctf 
high spirits can hardly bo allowed to count for much 
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against tlio prevailing tone of discoutciitecl ennui which, 
pervades tliis letter. 

Apart, moreover, from Sterne’s regrets of London, his 
country liomc was hetioming from other causes a less p\eas« 
ant place of abode, llis relations with Ids wife were get- 
ting less and less cordial every year. With a perversity 
sometinuis noticeable in the wives of distinguished men, 
Mrs. Sterne had failed to aceiipt with (iuthusiasiu l.lui role 
of distant and humbly admiring spectator of her brilliant 
husband’s triuin[)hs. A(!e,(!pt it, of course, she did, being 
unable, indeed, to luilp herself; but it is clear that when 
Sterne returned home after one of his six months’ revels 
in the gai(!ties of London, his wife, who had been vege- 
tating the while in the retirement of Yorkshire, was not in 
the habit of wele.otuing hiin with (dTusion. .Perceiving so 
clearly that Iku- husband preferred the. world’s soeicsty to 
hers, slu! naturally, [lerhaps, nduscul to disguise her prefer- 
cnee of her own society to his. 'I'lnur estrangcunent, in 
short, had grown ajiaee, and ha<l nlnvidy brought tlnun to 
that stage <tf mutual iudiirerencc! whie.h is at once so eorn- 
furt.able and so lioiteles.s — see.ure alik<>. ngaiust the risk of 
“scenes” and tlui hopt! of riKumciliation, sliut fast in its 
exemption from iananllnw- mr against all possihilily of 
redinfet/rnth antorie. To sueli perhM'.tion, imbusl, liad l.lu^ 
feuding he<>n cultivated oti both sides, that StiU'iie, in tins 
bdter nhovci <iuoted, euu write of his conjugal relations iu 
this philoHiiphic, strain: 

“As to iiititriniony f sliould bo a bofist to rail at it, for my wife is 
easy, but tin* world is not, and bad 1 stayed from lier a second long- 
er it wonlil have been a btinibiK Hliatne-— else she dccbircs bcrself 
happier without me. Hut not in anp;er is ibis ileelaratioa made (the 
most fatal point, of eourse, about it), Imt iu pure, sober, good senso, 
built on sound experience. Hho liopcH you will bo able to atrike a 
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bargain fnr me before tliis twelvenumth to lead a boar rnuinl Eu- 
rope, anti from tliia hope from you I verily believe it is that you an^ 
so high in her favour at present. Rhe swear.s you arc a fellow of wit, 
though humorous;^ a funny, jolly soul, though Honuivvliat sphuietie, 
ami (bating the love of women) as honest as gold. How do you 
like the simile V” 

There is, perhaps, a touch of affectcti cynicism in the 
suggestion that Mrs. Sterne’s liking for one of her hus- 
band’s friends was wholly based upon the expeetatiem 
that he would rid her of her hushand; hut nmtiial indif- 
ference niiisl, it is clear, have' reached a pretty advanced 
stage before such a remark could, ev(Ui half in jest, Ix^ 
possible. And with one more longing, lingering look at 
the scones whic.h he had quitleil for a lot like that of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s dog, upon wliuni his master 
pronounced the maledictory wi.^h that “he wen* married 
and lived in the country,” this cliaraeteristic, letter con- 
cludes : 

“Oh, Lord I now are you going to Ilaneliigh (o-night, and I am sit- 
ting sorrowful as the prophet was when the vetiee eried (»ut to liiin 
and said, ‘What do'st thou here, KlijiihV 'Tis well (liat (lie spirit 
does tiot make (he smiie at (toxwohi, for unle.^s for (lie few nlmep 
left me to take eare of in the wildi‘rne«s, I might as well, nay, belter, 
boat Mecca. When wo find we ean, Ity u shining of phiceH, run 
away from ourselves, what think you of a jaiiut there Itefore we 
finally pay a visit to the Vale of Ji'himliaphut V Aa ill a fame m we 
have, I trust I shall one day or other see you fare to fare, ko tell the 
two colonels if they love genid company to live righti'omdy and ?at 
borly, j/ou do, and then they will htu'O no douhtH or dai!g«T.‘< within 

* It is curious to note, as a point in the ehronologe of langtiuge, 
how exduaivo is Btemo’s employment of tlie words “ limnoiir,’* ■' hu 
mourists,” in their older sense of “ whiniHieality,” "an ereentrir." 
The later change in its meaning give.s to the word “ tfiough ” in the 
above passage an almost comic effect. 
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or without them. ri'(‘S(*iit iny l»(*h:t and warmest wishes to thoin, 
find advise the (dde.st to prop up his .spirits, and j^i't a ridi dowap;er 
tieforo the conclusion of I In- pence. Why will not the advice suit 
both, par nohilc Jralnan 

In conclusion, be. tolls liis friend tluit the next morning, 
if Heaven permit, ho beirins the fifth volume of ^hantl//, 
and adds, dofi.'intly, tliat he “cares not a curse for the 
critics,” hut “will load my vehicle with wh.'it goods Ho 
.sends me, and they may take; ’em olt my hands or lot ’em 
alone.” 

The allusions to foreign travel in this letter went made 
with something more tluiii a je.sting intent. Sterne had 
already liegun to be seritmsly alarimnl, tind not without 
reason, about the condition of his health. lie shrank 
from facing another MiigUsh winter, and nieditated a 
southward flight so soon as he. sliould have luiished luo 
fifth and sixth volumes, and seen them safe in the print- 
er’s hands. His publisher he had «;hanged, for what rea- 
son is notkmiwn, and the firm of lleekeL W De lloiidt had 
hiken the place of Dod.sley. Sterne hoped by the end df 
the year to ho fnu; to depart from l‘hig!and, and already 
he liad made all arrangements with his (‘celeKiHHt.ieal supe- 
riors fur the nee.ess.nry leave of ahsenee. lie seeiiiH to hav(5 
been treated with all eonsideration In the mathu*. His 
Archbishop, on being applied Ut, at. tuiee, (iximsiul him from 
parocliinl work f«)r a ytw, and promised, if It shoiihl hti 
nocoHsary, to double that htrm. h'ortillcid with this p(!r- 
misHion, Sterne hade, farewell to his wife utid daughter, 
and betook himself to LiUidori, with his now eoinideted 
volumes, at the setting in of the vvinter. On tin* SJInt of 
December tiuy mud(^ tlu’ir appearance, ami in about three 
■weeks from that tlate their author left ICngland, with the 
intention of wintering in the Bouth of Fra'nco. Thoro 
4 



were difficulties, however, of more kinds than oiici which 
had first to he faced — a pecuniary difficult} , whir.h (Jar- 
rick met hy a loan of 20/., and a political difficulty, for 
the removal of which Steriu' had to (Unploy the 
offices of new acquaintance later on. lie reac.hed Paris 
about the I7th of January, 17U2, and there met with a 
reception which interjm.sod, as niijj;ht have, bemi expected, 
the most elfeetual of ob.staeles to hi.s further proo;n‘s.H 
southward. He was received in Paris with open arms, 
and stepped at once within the charnuMl circh^ of tlu‘ phil- 
o.sophic salonit. Ap;ain was the olil intoxicatino (;up pre- 
sented to his lips — this time, too, with more ih'xterous than 
English hands— and aj^ain did h(‘ drink di-eply of it. “My 
head is turned,” he writc's to (Jarriek, “ with what 1 sei*, 
and the unexpected htmour 1 have met with here. 7’m- 
iram was ahno.st as mueli known here as in Ijondon, at 
least among your men of condition and haarning, and has 
got me introduced into so many I'irtdes (’tin cmnuic a 
Londrcs) I have just now a fortnight’s dinners ami sup- 
pers on my hands.” We may venturti to ilonbt wIietluT 
French politcncKH had notheen in one respeet taken some- 
what too seriously hy the llattercd Kngli.slmian, and whetht‘r 
it was much more than the mune and general nqnilation 
of whic.h was “almost as much kuc»wn” in Paris 

as in London. The dinners and suppers, however, were, at 
any rate, no figures of speech, but very liberal eutertain* 
ments, at which Sterne ajipears to have disported hiniHitlf 
with all his usual unelerieal cifnindtin. “ I Shandy it away,” 
ho writes in his boyish fahhion to (Jurrick, “fifty times 
more than I wa.s ever wont, talk nmri? nonsense* than even* 
you heard mo talk in all your days, ami to all sorts i»f 
people. ‘Qui le diablc est eet homme-b'if .sniil ('ImiHcul, 
t’other day, ‘co Ohcvalicr Shandy f” [We might im lis* 
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telling to one of Thackeray’s Irish heroes.] “ You’ll think 
me as vain as a devil was I to tell yon the rest of the dia- 
logue.” But there were distinguished Frenchmen who 
were ready to render to the English author more impor- 
tant services than that of offering him hospitality and 
flattery. Peace had not been formally concluded between 
France and England, and the passport with which Sterne 
had been graciously furnished by Pitt was not of force 
enough to dispense him from making special application 
to the French Government for permission to remain in the 
country. In this request he was influentially backed. 
“ My application,” he writes, “ to the Count de Choiseul 
goes on swimmingly, for not only M. Pelletiere (who by- 
the-bye sends ten thousand civilities to you and Mrs. G.) 
has undertaken my affair, but the Count de Lirabourg. 
The Baron d’Holbach has offered any security for the in- 
offensiveness of my behaviour in France — ’tis more, you 
rogue ! than you will do.” And then the orthodox, or 
professedly orthodox, English divine, goes on to describe 
the character and habits of his strange new friend: “This 
Baron is one of the most learned noblemen here, the great 
protector of wits and of the savans who are no wits ; keeps 
open house three days a week — his house is now, as yours 
was to me, my own — he lives at great expense.” Equally 
communicative is he as to his other great acquaintances. 
Among these were the Count de Bissie, whom by an “ odd 
incident” (as it seemed to his unsuspecting vanity) “I 
found reading Tristram when I was introduced to him, 
which I was,” he adds (without perceiving the connexion 
between this fact and the “incident”), “at his desire;” 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Macartney (afterwards the Lord Macart- 
ney of Chinese celebrity), and the Duke of Orleans (not 
yet ^Igalite) himself, “ who has suffered my portrait to be 
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added to tlio iiund'or of sonu* <»dd hkmi in Ids ('((lU^dion, 
and Las bad it taken int>st expressively at full leiifftli by a 
gentleman who lives with liini.” Nor was it <tnly in the 
delights of socic'ty that Sferne u'as now revelling. He was 
passionately fond of the theatre, and his letters to ()farri(dv 
are full of eager eritieisin of the great French perforintTs, 
intermingled %vith flatteries, sometimes rather full-hodied 
than delicate, of tlunr famous iCnglish rival. Of (’lairon, 
in Tphhjvnie, lie says “ slu* is (‘xtreiuely great. Would to 
God yon had one or two like her. Wh.at a luxury to sec; 
you with one of such power in the sann* intere.sling H{U!n(*I 
But ’ti.s too much.” Again he writes: “'flie J'reiieh e.oni- 
edy I seldom visit; they net si-aree anything hut tragediies; 
and Iho Cllairon is great, and Mdlle. 1 himesmil in some, 
parts still greater than her. Vet I cannot luair pri'aeliing 
— I fancy I got a surfeit of it in my younger days.” And 
in a later letter : 

“ After a vile Huspensinn of three weeks, w<' are hegiimiiiK with 
our coaieiiiert ami operas. Yours I lieur never flourisheij more ; liere 
tho coniie, aetttrs were never so low ; the tragetlhiiis hohl U[> their 
heads in all sens<‘S. I have know n me /iWr mum support tlu* theat- 
rical world like a Ihiviil Atlas ujioii his shniildeis, hut Prdvillo can't 
do hair fts much here, though Mad. Clairnn .stands liy him and sets 
her hunk to his. Slie is very great, however, and highly imjirovanl 
flinoe you saw her, Hhe also supp<trts her dignity at tiihle, and has 
hor public day every Thursday, when slu* gives to eat {as they say 
here) to all that an? hungry and dry. You are inui-h talkeil of here, 
and much expected, as smm as the peace will let you. These two 
last davfi you have happened to eiigrosH the wlmle eoiiv<*r«ition at 
tho great house.s where I was at dinner. *Tis tin* gri'atest pmhletn 
in nature in this nieridiun that tme ami the same man should powesH 
such tragic and eomio powfu-.**, and in such an npiiiiftrhi as to divide 
tho world for which of tin* two Nature hitendeti him." 


And whilo on this subject of the stiige let ua pause for 
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a nioinent to •;-!:uhh'. at an inculc.ni wliicli connects Sterne, 
witli one of tlio' ni(.)st famous of liis Frencli conUiuipova- 
rios. lie has been asked “l)y a lady of taknit,” lui tells 
(hirrick, “to read a tra^^-edy, and (•.onje<;ture if it would do 
for you. ’Tin from tlu^ plan of Diderot; and, possibly, 
half a translation of it: Tfio jVutiiral ^SVm, or the Trlninph 
oj Virtue, in five nets. It has t<H> mueb sentiment in it 
(at least for nu^); the specsiies too binjjj, and savour too 
much of ])reaebin^. iiiis may be. a second nnisou it is 
not to my taste — ’tis all bive, love, lov^^ tlirouji!;Iiout, with- 
out nmeb H»!iiaratioii in the. charaeters. So 1 fi-ar it would 
not do for your staL!;(*, .and jjcrhaps for the very re.ason 
which recommends it to a Fremdi one.” It is eurious to 
sec the “ adajitator eerebrosuga ” .at work iti Ihose day.s us 
in these; tboujLj;b not, iti Ibis inslanee, as it .seems, with as 
succ(!ssful results. The jViituru/ >Sii)i, or the 'I'riu mph of 
Virtue, is lutt known to havt; rejiehed eillier Muf^lish read- 
(!rs or Fneflish tbentrieal .audiema>s. 'I’be hrmnii original, 
as we know, fared .seanady betbT. “ ll was not until 1771,” 
says Diderot’s late.sL Fnglish biographer, “ that the direr.- 
tors of th(! French Doinedy laiuld be induced to plaiai Le 
Fila NaUtrvl on tiu'. sl.age. iiu' {lelors detested tiu'ir taslv, 
and, fiH w<! can wail believe, went Hulkily tbrougb parts 
which they had not taken the tr<mble tt> master. ’Plm pulo 
lie felt as little interest in the pl<‘ee ns tin*. uetorHlnul done, 
and after oint <tr two rc'ju-i’sentatioUH, it was put .anide.”' 

Anotluir, and it is to In? guesw'd a too eongenial, ae» 
(juaintanec! fornu'd by Sttaam in Furis was that of (Irdbil- 
Ion ; and with him he eoueludeil “ a (amventi«tn,” uiuuii- 
fying enough, wlabher in jest t>r earnest: “Am soon iw t 
get to 'roulouse he lias ngrei-d to write me an expimtula- 
tory letter upon the indecorums of 7’, Shamhj, whiedi ia 
* Murky ! IHiirriil nail (he Kmpt'hipmUittM, ii, JUIfi, 
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to Lc anfiwomi by ri'criminatiun uptui tin; UbfrticN in bis 
own works. Those are to be printed tii;^a-ther-~ ( ’rebillou 
against Sterne, Sterne, against Crdbillnn— the copy to bt^ 
sold, and the inont'y equally divided. 'Idas is good Swiss- 
polie.y,” ho adds; and the uh'a (wliieh was ni‘ver earned 
out) had certainly the iiu'rit of Ingetmit}', if no other. 

The words “as .soon as I get to d'oulonse," in a letter 
written from Paris on the loth t*f April, might well havci 
reminded Sterne of the strange way in whieh ht^ had car- 
ried out his intention of “wintering iji the .Smith.'' lie 
insists, liowever, upon the eiirative elTeels of his wint<T of 
gaiety in Paris. “I am reettveretl greatly," In* sa}s; “and 
if I could spend one whole winter at 'riuiloiise, 1 should he 
fortified in my inner nnm beyond all danger of relapsing." 
There was another, t(to, for whom this elnmge of elimalt! 
had become imp<*ratively neeesHary. h'or tbre.(‘ winters 
past bis daughter Lytlia, now’ fmirleetj years old, luul been 
suffering severely from asthma, a!t<l needed to try “ tlm lust 
remedy of a warmer aiul softer air." Ib-r father, therefore, 
was about to HoUedt passports for bis wife and thuighter, 
with a view to their joining him at once in I’aris, whence, 
after a month’a .stay, they wert' to tlepart together for the 
South, This application for passports he intended, he wutl, 
to make “this week:" and it would seem that llu! inten- 
tion was carried out; but, for misons explained in a letter 
which Mr. Fitzgerald was the first to publish, it was not 
till the middle of the next month that he was able to mnkt^ 
preparation for their joining him. From this letter— writ- 
ten to his Archbishop, to ref|ueHt an oxtenHioii of his leave 
— we learn that while applying for tins passports lu! w'as 
attacked with a fever, “ which has ended the worst way it 
could for mo, in a difiuxion {de) paitrine, a« tlie French 
physicians call it. It is generally fatid to weak lungs, no 
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that I have lost in ten flays all I have gained since I came 
hero ; and from a relaxation <jf my lungs have lost my 
voice entirely, that ’twill be much if T ever quite recover 
it. This evil sends me directly tt) Toulousf!, for which I 
set out from this place directly my family arrives.” Evi- 
dently there was no time to Ixi lost, and a week after the 
date of this letter wi; find him in communication with Mrs. 
and Miss Steriu', and making avrangiunents for what was, 
in those days, a somewhat formidable undertaking — the 
journey of two ladifis from the North of England to the 
centre of Eraucti. The correaptnulence which ensued may 
be said to giva^ us the last {deasant glimpse of Sterne’s re- 
lations with his wife. Om; can hardly help suspecting, of 
course, that it was his solicitude for tho safety and com- 
fort of his much-loved daughter that maiidy inspired tho 
alTectionate anxiety which iiervades these lotttirs to Mrs. 
Hterne ; but their writer is, at the very haist, entitled to 
credit for allowing no difffirenco (»f tone to revf^al itself in 
the terms in which ho speaks of wife find cliild. And, 
whichever of the two he was mainly thinking of, there is 
something very engaging in tho thoughtful minuteness of 
his instructions to tho two women travellers, tho earnest- 
ness of his attempts to inspire them with courage for their 
enterprise, and tho sincere fervour of his many commen- 
dations of them to the Divine keeping. Tho niixturo of 
“canny” counsel and pious invocation has frocpiontly a 
droll effect: as when tho advice to “give the custom-house 
officers what I told you, and at Calais more, if you have 
much Scotch snuff and “ to drink small Rhenish to keep 
you cool, that is, if you like it,” is rounded off by tho ejac- 
ulation, “So God in Heaven prosper and go along with 
you 1” Letter after letter did ho send them, full of such 
reminders as tliat “they have bad pins and vile noedlos 
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here,” that it would he advisable to bring with them a 
strong bottle-screw, and a good stout copper tea-kettle ; till 
at last, in the final words of preparation, his language as- 
sumes something of the solemnity of a general addressing 
his army on the eve of a well-nigh desperate enterprise : 
“ Pluck up your spirits — trust in God, in me, and your- 
selves ; with this, was you put to it, you would encounter 
all these difiiculties ten times told. Write instantly, and 
tell me you triumph over all fears — tell me Lydia is bet- 
ter, and a help-mate to you. You say she grows like me : 
let her show me she does so in her contempt of small dan- 
gers, and fighting against the apprehensions of them, which 
is better still.” 

At last this anxiously awaited journey was taken ; and, 
on Thursday, July 7, Mrs. Sterne and her daughter arrived 
in Paris. Their stay there was not long — not much ex- 
tended, probably, beyond the proposed week. For Sterne’s 
health had, some ten days before the arrival of his family, 
again given him warning to depart quickly. He had but 
a few weeks recovered from the fever of which he spoke 
in his letter to the Archbishop, when he again broke a 
blood-vessel in his lungs. It happened in the night, and 
“finding in the morning that I was likely to bleed to 
death, I sent immediately,” he says, in a sentence which 
quaintly brings out the paradox of contemporary medical 
treatment, “for a surgeon to bleed me at both arms. This 
saved me ” — i. e. did not kill me — “ and, with lying speech- 
less three days, I recovered upon ray back in bod : the 
breach healed, and in a week after I got out.” But the 
weakness which ensued, and the subsequent “ hurrying 
about,” no doubt as cicerone of Parisian sights to his wife 
and daughter, “ made me think it high time to haste to 
Toulouse.” Accordingly, about the 20th of the month, 
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itl “ill the inid.st of sncli licata tliat the oldest French- 
an never reinenihers the like,” t.lie party set ofT by way 
■ Lyons and Montpellier for (heir Pyrenean destination, 
lieir journey siicnis to havii Ixsen a journey of many mis- 
lance.s, e.vtraordiiiary di.seoiu fort, and incredible length; 
td it is not till the second week in August that wo again 
Ice np the broken thread of his correspondence. Writ- 
p; to Mr. Foley, his banker in I’ari.s, on the Jdth of that 
onth, ho speaks of its having taken him three weeks to 
ach Toulouse ; and adds that “ in our journey wo siillor- 
I so much from the li(;ats, it give.H me pain to remember 
I never saw a cloud from Paris to Nismes half as 
■oad as a twenty-four sols piece. Good God! wo were 
asted, roaste<l, grilled, sti^wed, earbouuded, on one side 
• other, all the way : and being all done tlirough {urns 
•Uh) in the day, we were (iut up at night by bugs and 
lior unswept-out vermin, the U^gal inhabitants, if length 
poHse.ssion give right, at every Inn on the way.” A fow 
lies from lleaucaire he broke a hind wheel of his ear- 
ige, and was obliged in eon.s(!<|ueneo “ to sit live hours 
I a gravelly road without one drop of water, or possibili- 
of getting any and here, to mend the mutter, ho was 
.rsed with “two dough- hearted fools” for postilions, 
bo “ fell a-crying ‘ nothing was to be «loue T ” and could 
ily be recalled to a worthier and more helpful mood by 
t'.rne’s “pulling olT his c.oat and waistcoat,” and “throat- 
ing to thrash them both within an inch of their lives.” 
The longest journey, however, must come to an end; 
d the party found miic.h to console them at Toulouse for 
Cl miseries of travel. They were fortunate enough to so- 
re one of those larg(% ohl eomfortahle houses which wore 
d, hero and there, perliaps, still are to be liirod on the 
-tskirta of provincial towns, at a rent which would now 
¥ 4 * 


lligll eoIlipIjKH'lH’V »»f lili !• }i!{ti*ia!} alitiilr. '• 

“ wfll ftirnifilifil,’' “ rh-garil ruyUhing 1 ''Vcr luitkcd 

for,” are some of tlu? lApri-oHUisn < i.f whii-li it, <lr{uvs 

from him. II** nhscr\i-'* with jiridr tlo* “very great 
mile u cdiHjHtffHu' is a-’ large :ii liart'ii d'HiiHiueh’s ami 
he records with great Kdisfaetiitu—as wt !l he might— that 
fur the u.Ho of this and a ettunlrv hniee {hu mih's uut uf 
town, “ hcsides the t-njevnieut <»f garden ., wliirh the lajid- 
lord engaged to keej» in order,” he wa^ in pay no mere, 
than thirty pounds a year. “All thiieg.,” la* aslds, “an* 
cheap in propurtii»n: so we shall Uv«' here f<<r a very, very 
little.” 

And this, no thatht, was t** Sterne a matter of Mime mu- 
inent at thin litin*. The espenses m{ his long ami fedioUH 
journey must have heeii heaiy ; aiat the geld yielding vein 
of literary popularity, which la* had for three* yiars been 
working, had alreatiy hegmi to .ia»w sigmi of exhaustion. 
Trhlmm tlhamlif had lost its titst vogue; anct the (iffh 
and .sixth volumes, the «ropyright of which la* does not 
aoom to havo diH|roml i»f, were “going olf” hut slowly. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LIFE IN THE SOUTH. — RETURN TO ENGLAND. VOLS. VII. 

AND VIII. SECOND SET OF SERMONS. 

( 1762 - 1765 .) 

The diminislied appetite of tlie public for tbe bumours of 
Mr. Shandy and his brother is, perhaps, not very diflScult 
to understand. Time was simply doing its usual whole- 
some work in sifting the false from the true — in ridding 
Sterne’s audience of its contingent of sham admirers. This 
is not to say, of course, that there might not, have been 
Other and better grounds for a partial withdrawal of popu- 
lar favour. A writer who systematically employs Sterne’s 
peculiar methods must lay his account with undeserved 
loss as well as with unmerited gain. The fifth and sixth 
volumes deal quite largely enough in mere eccentricity to 
justify the distaste of any reader upon whom mere eccen- 
tricity had begun to pall. But if this were the sole ex- 
planation of the book’s declining popularity, we should 
have to admit that the adverse judgment of the public had 
been delayed too long for justice, and had passed over the 
worst to light upon the less heinous offences. For the 
third volume, though its earlier pages contain some good 
touches, drifts away into mere dull, uncleanly equivoque in 
its concluding chapters; and the fifth and sixth volumes 
may, at any rate, quite safely challenge favourable compar 
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ison with the fourth — the poorest, T venture to think, of 
the whole series. There is nothing in tlu'se two later vol- 
umes to compare, for instance, with that most wearisome 
exercise in double entendre, Slnwkonhergius’s Tale ; nothing 
to match that painfully elaborate piece of low comedy, the 
consultation of philoaophcr.s ami its episode of Phutatori- 
us’s mishap with the hot chestnut ; no smdi persistent re.- 
sort, in short, to those mechanical methods of mirth-mak- 
ing upon which Sterne, throughout a great part of the. 
fourth volume, almost exclusively relies. The humour of 
the fifth is, to a far larger (ixtent, of the. cniativi; and dra- 
matic order; the ever-dolightful collision of inUheetual 
incongruities in the persons of th(( two hndhers Shandy 
gives animation to the volume almost from beginning to 
end. The arrival of the news of Hobby Shandy’s dinith, 
and the contrast of its reception by the philoHoplae fatlu’r 
and the simple-minded uncle, form a scemo of inimitable, 
ab.surdity, and the “TristrapuMlia,” with its ingenious proj- 
ect for opening up innumerable “tracd<s of impiiry” be- 
fore the mind of the ])upil by sheer skill in the manipula- 
tion of the auxiliary verbs, is in the author’s happiest vein. 
The sixth volume, again, which eontains the irresistible 
dialogue between Mr, and Mrs. Hliamly on the great ques- 
tion of the “brceclnng of Tristram,” and the, much-admired, 
if not wholly admirable, episode of Le, Fevre’s death, is ful- 
ly entitled to rank boside. its predettessorH. On the whole, 
therefore, it must he said that the co]<l(‘r re(reption accorded 
to this instalment of the novc'.I, as compared with the pro 
vions one, can hardly ho justified on sound critical grounds. 
But that literary shortcomings were not, in fact, the cause 
of Tristrands declining popularity may In! cotilideiitly in- 
ferred from the fact that the seventh volume, with its fid- 
rairahly vivid and spirited sccnos of Contlnontal travel, and 
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tlic ciglitli and ninll), witli thoir oliarming narrative nf Cap- 
tain Sliandy’s love affair, wore but slightly more snoccssful. 
The readers whom this, the third instalment of the novel, 
liad begun to repel, were mainly, I imagine, those who liad 
never felt any intelligent admiration for the fornu'r ; who 
liad been caught by the writer’s eccentricity, without aji- 
prcciating his insight into character and his graphic', power, 
and who had seen no otlicr aspects of his hum our than 
those Imffooncrio.H and puerilities which, after first amusing, 
had begun, in the natural course of things, to weary them. 

Meanwhile, however, and with spirits restored hy the 
Southern warmth to that buoyancy which never long de- 
serted tliem, Sterne had iK'gmi to set to work ui)on a 
new volume. II is leUcu's show tliat this was not the 
sovcntli hut the eiglitli ; and Mr. h’itzgerald’s conjee.tiirc, 
that tlie materials ultimately given to the world in the for- 
mer volume wcni originally designed for anotlu'.r work, 
appears oxecedingly prohahle. But for some time after 
his arrival at Toulousti lu^ was uuahh', it would seem, to 
rcHume his literary lahoiu’s in any form. Ever liable, 
througli his weakly eonstitutiim, to whatever local mala- 
dies might anywliere prevail, he had fallen ill, ho writes to 
Hall Stevenson, “of an epidemic vihi fever wliicli killed 
hundreds about me. The pliysic.iaim here,” lui adds, “an^ 
the arnintcst charlatans in Europe, or the most ignorant of 
all protending fools. T withdrew what wjw hfft of me out 
of their hands, and roconmicruhsd my affairs entirely to 
Dame Nature. She (dear goddess) has saved me in fifty 
different pinching bouts, and T begin to have n kind of 
cnthuHuism now in her favour and my own, so that one or 
two more CBoapes will mak(f nu< hclievcj 1 sluil) leave you 
all at last by translation, and rntt hy fair deatli,” Ilaving 
now become “ stout and foolish again as a man cun wish 
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to be, I am,” be says, “busy playing the fool with my 
Uncle Toby, whom I have got soused over head and ears 
in love.” I^ow, it is not till the eighth volume that the 
Widow Wadman begins to weave her spells around Cap- 
tain Shandy’s ingenuous heart ; while the seventh volume 
is mainly composed of that series of travel-pictures in 
which Sterne has manifestly recorded his own impressions 
of Northern France in the person of the youthful Tristram. 
It is scarcely doubtful, therefore, that it is these sketches, 
and the use which he then proposed to make of them, that 
he refers to, when speaking in this letter of “ hints and 
projects for other works.” Originally intended to form a 
part of the volume afterwards published as the Sentimental 
Journey^ it was found necessary — under pressure, it is to be 
supposed, of insufficient matter — to work them up instead 
into an interpolated seventh volume of Tristram Shandy. 
At the moment, however, he no doubt as little foresaw this 
as he did the delay which was to take place before any 
continuation of the novel appeared. He clearly contem- 
plated no very long absence from England. “When I 
have reaped the benefit of the winter at Toulouse, I cannot 
see I have anything more to do with it. Therefore, after 
having gone with my wife and girl to Bagneres, I shall 
return from whence I came.” Already, however, one can 
perceive signs of his having too presumptuously marked 
out his future. “ My wife wants to stay another year, to 
save money ; and this opposition of wishes, though it will 
not be as sour as lemon, yet ’twill not be as sweet as 
sugar.” And again : “ If the snows will suffer me, I pro- 
pose to spend two or three months at Bar6ge or Bagneres ; 
but my dear wife is against all schemes of additional ex- 
pense, which wicked propensity (though not of despotic 
power) yet I cannot suffer — though, by-the-bye, laudable 
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enough. But she may talk ; I will go my own way, and 
she will acquiesce without a word of debate on the sub- 
ject. Who can say so much in praise of his wife? Few, 
I trow.” The tone of contemptuous amiability shows 
pretty clearly that the relations between Imsband and wife 
had in nowise improved. But wives do not always lose 
all their influence over husbands’ wills along with the 
power over their affections ; and it will be seen that Sterne 
did not make his projected winter trip to Bagneres, and 
that ho did remain at Toulouse for a considerable part of 
the second year for which Mrs. Sterne desired to prolong 
their stay. The place, however, was not to his taste ; and 
he was not the first traveller in France who, delighted with 
the gaiety of Paris, has been disappointed at finding that 
French provincial towns can bo as dull as dulncss itself 
could require. It is in the somewhat unjust mood which is 
commonly begotten of disillusion that Sterne discovers the 
cause of his ennui in “ the eternal platitude of the French 
character,” with its “little variety and no originality at 
all.” “ They are very civil,” ho admits, “ but civility itself 
so thus uniform wearies and bothers mo to death. If I 
do not mind I shall grow most stupid and sententious.” 
With such apprehensions it is not surprising that ho sliould 
have eagerly welcomed any distraction that chance might 
offer, and in December wo find him joyfully informing his 
chief correspondent of the period, Mr. Foley — who to his 
services as Sterne’s banker soerns to liavo added those of a 
most helpful and trusted friend — that “ there are a com- 
pany of English strollers arrived hero who are to act 
comedies all the Christmas, and are now busy in making 
drosses and preparing some of our best comedies.” These 
so-called strollers wore, in fact, certain members of the 
English colony in Toulouse, and their performances wore 
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among the first of those “ amateur theatrical ” entertain- 
ments which now-a-days may be said to rival the famous 
“morning drum-beat” of Daniel Webster’s oration, in 
marhing the ubiquity of British boredom, as the revdl 
does that of British power over all the terrestrial globe. 
“ The next week,” writes Sterne, “ with a grand orchestra, 
we play The Busybody^ and the Journey to London the 
week after ; but I have some thought of adapting it to 
our situation, and making it the Journey to Toulouse, 
which, with the change of half-a-dozen scenes, may be 
easily done. Thus, my dear Foley, for want of something 
better we have recourse to ourselves, and strike out the 
best amusements we can from such materials,” “Ke- 
course to ourselves,” however, means, in strict accuracy, 
“ recourse to each other and when the amateur players 
had played themselves out, and exhausted their powers of 
contributing to each others’ amusement, it is probable that 
“ recourse to ourselves,” in the exact sense of the phrase, 
was found ineffective — in Sterne’s case, at any rate — to 
stave off ennui. To him, with his copiously if somewhat 
oddly furnished mind, and his natural activity of imagi- 
nation, one could hardly apply the line of Persius, 

“Tecum habita et noris quam sit tibi curta supellex;”' 

but it is yet evident enough that Sterne’s was one of that 
numerous order of intellects which are the convivial as- 
sociates, rather than the fireside companions, of their own- 
ers, and which, when deprived of the stimulus of external 
excitement, are apt to become very dull company indeed. 
Nor does he seem to have obtained much diversion of 
mind from his literary work — a form of intellectual en- 
joyment which, indeed, more often presupposes than be- 
gets good spirits in such temperaments as his. He de* 
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clarc.s, it i.s trno, that he “.sports mncli with my Uncle 
Tohy ” in tlic volume which ho is now “ fabricating for 
the laughing part of the world;” hut if so he must have 
sported only after a very deanltory and dilatory fashion. 
On the whole one cannot escape a very strong imprc.ssion 
that Sterne was heartily bored by his sojourn in Tonlonse, 
and that he eagerly longed for the day of his return to 
“the d/illiance and the wit, the fhittery and the strife,” 
which he had left behind him in the two great capitals in 
which he had shone. 

Ills stay, however, was destined to he very prolonged. 
The winter of 1702 went by, and the snecceding year had 
run nearly half its course, before ho changed his quarters. 
“The fir.st week in June,” he writes in April to Mr. Foley, 
“T decamp like a patriarch, with all iny liousiihold, to pitch 
f)ur tents for three months at the foot of the Fyrenean 
hills at IlagnercR, where I expect mue.h health and much 
anuisenumt from all corners of the earth.” Ih^ talked too 
at thi.s time of speixling the winter at Idornixie, and, after 
a visit to Leghorn, returning homo the following April by 
way of Ihirls; “hut this,” he adds, “is a sketcdi only,” 
and it remained only a sketch, Toulouse, howewer, ho 
was in any case resolved to quit. Jlc should not, lio said, 
be tempted to spend another winter there. Tt did not suit 
liis health, as ho had hoped: ho complained that it was too 
moist., and that he could not keep clear of ague. In Juno, 
1703, ho quitted it finally for Bugnbres; whence after a 
short, and, as we subsequently learn, a disappointed, so- 
journ, he passed on to MnrsoilloH, and later to Aix, for 
both of which phicos ho expressed disliko; and by Oeto- 
hor he had gone again into winter quarters at Montpollior, 
where “ my wife and daughter,” ho writes, “ purpose to 
stay at least a year behind rao.” Ilis own intention was 
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to set out in February for England, “ where my heart has 
been fled these six months.” Here again, however, there 
are traces of that periodic, or rather, perhaps, that chronic 
conflict of inclination between himself and Mrs. Sterne, of 
which he speaks with such a tell-tale affectation of philos- 
ophy. “ My wife,” he writes in January, “ returns to Tou- 
louse, and proposes to spend the summer at Bagneres. I, 
on the contrary, go to visit my wife the church in York- 
shire. We all live the longer, at least the happier, for 
having things our own way. This is my conjugal maxim. 
I own ’tis not the best of maxims, but I maintain ’tis not 
the worst.” It was natural enough that Sterne, at any rate, 
should wish to turn his back on Montpellier. Again had 
the unlucky invalid been attacked by a dangerous illness ; 
the “ sharp air ” of the place disagreed with him, and his 
physicians, after having him under their hands more than 
a month, informed him coolly that if he stayed any longer 
in Montpellier it would be fatal to him. How soon after 
that somewhat late warning he took his departure there 
is no record to show ; but it is not till the middle of May 
that we find him writing from Paris to his daughter. And 
since he there announces his intention of leaving for Eng- 
land in a few days, it is a probable conjecture that he had 
arrived at the French capital some fortnight or so before. 

His short stay in Paris was marked by two incidents — 
trifling in themselves, but too characteristic of the man to 
be omitted. Lord Hertford, the British Ambassador, had 
just taken a magnificent hotel in Paris, and Sterne was 
asked to preach the first sermon in its chapel. The mes- 
sage was brought him, he writes, “ when I was playing a 
sober game of whist with Mr. Thornhill ; and whether I 
was called abruptly from my afternoon amusement to pre- 
pare myself for the business on the next day, or from what 
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otlicr cause, I do uot pretend to determine; but that un- 
lucky kind of fit seized ino wliich you know I am never 
able to resist, and a very unlucky text did come into my 
head.” The text referred to was 2 Kings xx. 16 — IIczc- 
kiab’s admission of that ostentatious display of the treas- 
ur(!s of his palace to the ambassadors of Babylon for which 
Isaiah rebuked him liy propluisying the Babylonian cap- 
tivity of Judah. Nothing, itubjcd, as Sterne protests, could 
have been more innocent than the discourse which ho 
founded upon the mal-a-jmijion text; but still it was un- 
questionably a fair subject for “ chalf,” and the preacher 
was rallied upon it by no less a person than David Ilumc. 
Gossip having magnified this into a disjmte between the 
parson and the philosopher, Stiirne disposes of the idle 
story in a passage deriving an additional interest from its 
tribute to that sweet disposition which had an equal charm 
for two men so utterly unlike as the author of 2'TiMra7n 
/Shandi/ and the author of the Wmllh of Nations. “ I 
sliouid,” ho writes, “ bo exceedingly surprised to hear that 
David ever had an unjileasant contention with any man ; 
and if 1 should ever bo made to boliovo that such an ovont 
had happened, nothing would porsuado mo that Ids oppo- 
nent was not in the wrong, for in my life did 1 never meet 
with a being of a more placid and gentle nature ; and it is 
this amiable turn of his eharacter which has given more 
consequence and force to his scepticism than all the argu- 
ments of las sophistry.” The real truth of the matter 
was that, meeting Sterne at Lord Hertford’s table on the 
day when ho had preached at tlio Brnbassy Chapel, “ David 
was disposed to rnako a little merry with tho parson, and 
in return the parson was equally disposed to make a little 
merry with tho infidel. Wo laughed at one another, and 
tho company laughed with us both.” It would bo absurd, 
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of course, to identify Sterne’s latitudinarian bonhomie with 
the higher order of tolerance ; but many a more confirmed 
and notorious Gallic than the clerical humourist would 
Iiave assumed prudish airs of orthodoxy in such a pres- 
ence, and the incident, if it does not raise one’s estimate 
of Sterne’s dignity, displays him to us as laudably free 
from hypocrisy. 

But the long holiday of somewhat dull travel, with its 
short last act of social gaiety, was drawing to a close. In 
the third or fourth week of May Sterne quitted Paris ; and 
after a stay of a few weeks in London he returned to the 
Yorkshire parsonage, from which he had been absent some 
thirty months. 

Unusually long as was the interval which had elapsed 
since the publication of the last instalment of Tristram 
Shandy, the new one was far from ready ; and even in 
the “sweet retirement” of Coxwold he seems to have 
made but slow progress with it. Indeed, the “ sweet re- 
tirement ” itself became soon a little tedious to him. The 
month of September found him already bored with work 
and solitude; and the fine autumn weather of 1764 set 
him longing for a few days’ pleasure-making at wliat was 
even then the fashionable Yorkshire watering-place. “ I 
do not think,” he writes, with characteristic incoherence, 
to Hall Stevenson — “I do not think a week or ten days’ 
playing the good fellow (at this very time) so abominable 
a thing; but if a man could get there cleverly, and every 
soul in his house in the mind to try what could bo done 
in furtherance thereof, I have no one to consult in these 
affairs. Therefore, as a man may do worse things, the 
plain English of all which is, that I am going to leave a 
I few poor sheep in the wilderness for fourteen days, and 

^ from ■nrldp. and nano-lTf.inr>oc n-f Tipovt. +/ 
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doing at Scarborougli, stcadfullj^ meaning afterwards to 
lead a new life and strengthen my faith. Now, some folks 
say tbero is much company there, and some say not ; and 
I believe there is neither the one nor the other, but will be 
both if the world will have patience for a month or so.” 
Of his work he has not much to say : “ I go on not rap- 
idly but well enough with my Uncle Toby’s amours. 
There is no sitting and cudgelling one’s brains whilst the 
sun shines bright. ’Twill be all over in six or seven 
weeks ; and there are dismal weeks enow after to endure 
suffocation by a brimstone fireside.” He was anxious that 
his boon companion should join him at Scarborough ; but 
that additional pleasure was denied him, and he had to 
content himself with the usual gay society of the place. 
Three weeks, it seems, were passed by him in this most 
doubtfully judicious form of bodily and mental relaxation 
— weeks which he spent, he afterwards writes, in “ drinking 
the waters, and receiving from them marvellous strength, 
had I not debilitated it as fast as I got it by playing the 
good fellow with Lord Granby and Co. too much.” By 
the end of the month he was back again at Coxwold, 
“returned to ray Philosophical Hut to finish Tristram, 
which I calculate will be ready for the world about Christ- 
mas, at which time I decamp from hence and fix my head- 
quarters at London for the winter, unless my cough pushes 
me forward to your metropolis ” (he is writing to Foley, 
in Paris), “or that I can persuade some gros milord to 
make a trip to you.” Again, too, in this letter we get 
another glimpse at that thoroughly desentimentalized 
“ domestic interior ” which the sentimentalist’s household 
had long presented to the view. Writing to request a 
remittance of money to Mrs. Sterne at Montauban — a duty 
which, to do him justice, he seems to have very watchfully 


mina or your corresponaeut mere, wno, it seems, gave uer 
a hint not long ago ‘that she was separated from me for 
life.’ Now, as this is not true, in the first place, and may 
fix a disadvantageous impression of her to those she lives 
amongst, ’twould be unmerciful to let her or my daughter 
suffer by it. So do be so good as to undeceive him ; for 
in a year or two she purposes (and I expect it with impa- 
tience from her) to rejoin me.” 

Early in November the two new volumes of Shandy be- 
gan to approach completion ; for by this time Sterne had 
already made up his mind to interpolate these notes of his 
French travels, which now do duty as Vol. VII. “You 
will read,” he tells Foley, “ as odd a tour through France 
as was ever projected or executed by traveller or travel- 
writer since the world began. 'Tis a laughing, good-tem- 
pered satire upon travelling — as puppies travel.” By the 
16th of the month he had “ finished my two volumes 
of Tristram^' and looked to be in London at Christmas, 
“whence I have some thoughts of going to Italy this year. 
At least I shall not defer it above another.” On the 26th 
of January, 1765, the two new volumes were given to the 
world. 

Shorter in length than any of the preceding instalments, 
and filled out as it was, even so, by a process of what 
would now be called “ book-making,” this issue will yet 
bear comparison, I think, with the best of its predecessors. 
Its sketches of travel, though destined to be surpassed in 
vigour and freedom of draftsmanship by the Sentimental 
Journey, are yet excellent, and their very obvious want of 
connexion with the story — if story it can be called — is so 
little felt that we almost resent the head-and-ears introduc- 
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tion of Mr, Shandy and hit^ hrotlier, and tlio Corporal, in 
apparent coiuiesHion to thci popular prejudice in favour of 
Boinc sort of coherciKui hetwccui the various parts of a nar- 
rative. The, first seventeen ehapt(!rs are, perhaps, as freshly 
deli<i{htfu] readitii^ as anything in Sterne. They are liter- 
ally filled and briminiuiij over with the exhilaration of 
travel: written, or at least prepared for writing, wo oan 
clearly see, unde.r the full intoxicant effeet which a hewil- 
tlering Hiieccssion of new sights and .sounds will produce, 
in a ei'.rtain nieasuro, upon the coolest of us, and which 
would set a head like Sterne’s in an absolute whirl. The 
contagion of his high spirits is, however, irresistible ; and, 
putting aside, all other and more solid qualities in them, 
these chapters are, for mere fun — for that kind of clever 
nonseiisi! which only wins by perfect spontaneity, and 
which .so prom[»tly nialois ashamed the moment sponta- 
neity fails- •'■unsurpassed by anything of the same kind 
from the saim^ hand. How strange, then, that, with so 
keen an for the humorous, at> sound and true a judg- 
ment in the highest qualities of humour, Hterno should 
think it pu.ssible for any one who has outgrown what may 
bo called the dirty stage of boyhood to smile at the story 
which begins a few chapters afterwards — that of tho 
Abbess and Novice of the Convent of Audouilletsl Tho 
adult male person is not so much shocked at tho coarse- 
ness of this story as astoimdeil at tho hathos of its intro- 
duction. It is ns though Home matchlusH connoisseur in 
wine, after having a humlrod times demonstrated the un- 
erring di.scrimination of his palate for the finest brands, 
sUould then produce some vile and loaded compound, and 
invite us to drink it with all the relish with which ho 
seems to bo swallowing it himself. This story of the Ah- 
besH and Novice almost impels us to turn back to certain 
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earlier cliapters, or former volumes, and re-examine some 
of the subtler passages of humour to be found there — in 
downright apprehension lest we should turn out to have 
read these “ good things,” not “ in,” but “ into,” our au- 
thor. The bad wine is so very bad, that we catch our- 
selves wondering whether the finer brands were genuine, 
when we see the same palate equally satisfied with both. 
But one should, of course, add that it is only in respect of 
its supposed humour that this story shakes its readers’ 
faith in the gifts of the narrator. As a mere piece of 
story-telling, and even as a study in landscape and figure- 
painting, it is quite perversely skilful. There is something 
almost irritating, as a waste of powers on unworthy ma- 
terial, in the prettiness of the picture which Sterne draws 
of the preparations for the departure of the two reUgieuses 
— the stir in the simple village, the co-operating labours of 
the gardener and the tailor, the carpenter and the smith, 
and all those other little details which bring the whole 
scene before the eye so vividly that Sterne may, perhaps, 
in all seriousness, and not merely as a piece of his charac- 
teristic persiflage, have thrown in the exclamation, “ I de- 
clare I am interested in this story, and wish I had been 
there.” Jfothing, again, could be better done than the 
sketch of the little good-natured, “broad-set” gardener, 
who acted as the ladies’ muleteer, and the recital of the 
indiscretions by which he was betrayed into temporary de- 
sertion of his duties. The whole scene is Chaucerian in 
its sharpness of outline and translucency of atmosphere: 
though there, unfortunately, the resemblance ends. Sterne’s 
manner of saying what we now leave unsaid is as unlike 
Chaucer’s, and as unlike for the worse, as it can pos- 
sibly be. 

Still, a certain amount of this element of the non nomi- 
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nandmn tnuHt lx; conipouiitlcid for, one regrets to say, in 
nearly every eliapti'.r that Sterne ever wrote; and there 
is certainly less than tlio average amount of it in the 
seventh volume. Then, again, this volume contains the 
famous scene with tlu' ass — the liv(^ and genuinely touch- 
ing, and not tlui dead and fictitiously pathetic, animal; 
and that perfect pieei! of coinle. dialogue — the interview 
Ixitwoen the puzzled English traveller and the French com- 
missary of the posts. 'I’o hav(! suggested this scene is, per- 
■haps, the sole claim of the ahsurd fiscal system of the An- 
dm rd/imv. u[)on the grateful remembrance of the world. 
A scheme of taxation which exacted ])oHting-ch urges from 
a traveller who proposed to contimu; his journey by water, 
posse.sses a natural ingrc.dimit of drollery infused into its 
mere vexatiousniiss ; but a whole volume of satire could 
hardly put its esscuitial absurdity in a strongiir light than 
is thrown upon it in the short eonviuvation hi'tweon tho 
astonished 'I'ristram and the ofHei'r of tlu^ iisc, who had 
just hande.d him a little, bill for six livrcs four sous: 

“‘UiKin whiit iimunitV hil'hI I. 

“ ‘ 'Tis ufion tht! part ol tlie King,’ stihl llic oomuilssiiry, heaving 
U)! Ills shoulders. < 

“ ‘ My good frii'nd,’ (|uot,li I, ‘ us sun* us I am I, and you aro you — ’ 

“ ‘ And will) arc you ?’ he said. 

“‘Don’t puzzle me,’ said I. ‘Hut it Is an indiihltiililo verity,’ I 
('(mtiuued, addreSHing myself t<i tho eonimissary, ehanghig only tlio 
form of my iiHscvcratlon, ‘that I owe the King of Kraiiec nothing hut 
my good-will, for he is a very honest man, and I wish him all the health 
and pastime in tlie world,’ 

“ ‘ I’ardimne'/ nioi,’ rejilied the eomnilssary. ‘You aro huh'hted to 
him six livres four sous for the next post from lienee to Ht. JVons, on 
your route to Avignon, whleli heing a post royal, you pay douhlo for 
the horsw and postilion, otlierwlso ’twould have amomitud to no more 
Ilian throe Hvres two sous.’ 

‘“But I don't go by land,’ aaid L 
G 6 7 


“ ‘ You may if you please,’ replied the commissary. 

“ ‘ Your most obedient servant,’ said I, making him a low bow. 

“ The commissary, with all the sincerity of grave good-breedinfi* 
made me one as low again. I never was more disconcerted by a boi^ 
in my life. ‘ The devil take the serious character of these people/ 
said I, aside ; ‘ they understand no more of irony than this.’ Tb^ 
comparison was standing close by with her panniers, but somethini^ 
sealed up my lips. I could not pronounce the name. 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said I, collecting myself, ‘ it is not my intention to tak'^ 
post.’ 

“‘But you may,’ said he, persisting in his first reply. ‘You ma/ 
if you choose.’ 

“ ‘And I may take salt to my pickled herring if I choose.^ But ^ 
do not choose.’ 

“ ‘ But you must pay for it, whether you do or no.’ 

“ ‘ Ay, for the salt,’ said I, ‘ I know.’ 

“ ‘ And for the post, too,’ added he. 

“ ‘ Defend me 1’ cried I. ‘ I travel by water. I am going down tb® 
Rhone this very afternoon.; ray baggage is in the boat, and I haV^ 
actually paid nine livres for my passage.’ 

“ ‘ C’est tout 4gal — ’tis all one,’ said he. 

“ ‘ Bon Dieu J What I pay for the ivay I go and for the way I tlO 
not go ?’ 

“ ‘ C’est tout 4gal,’ replied the commissary. 

“ ‘ The devil it is 1’ said I. ‘ But I will go to ten thousand Bastille* 
first. 0, England ! England 1 thou land of liberty and climate of 
good-sense ! thou tenderest of mothers and gentlest of nurses 1’ cried 

1 It is the penalty— I suppose the just penalty — paid by habitually 
extravagant humourists, that meaning not being always expected of 
them, it is not always sought by their readers with suflScient car»i. 
Anyhow, it may be suspected that this retort of Tristram’s is too oft(*n 
passed over as a mere random absurdity designed for his interlocu- 
tor’s mystification, and that its extremely felicitous pertinence to th** 
question in dispute is thus overlooked. The point of it, of course, 
that the business in which the commissary was then engaged wsn* 
precisely analogous to that of exacting salt dues from perverse per- 
sons who were impoverishing the revenue by possessing herrings aJU 
ready pickled. 
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I, kneeling upon one knee as I was beginning my apostroplie — when 
the director of Miulaino Ij. Rlanc-’s conscience coming in at that in- 
stant, and seeing a penson in i)lack, with a face as pale as ashes, at 
his dcvotionB, asked if I stood in want of the aids of the Church. 

‘“I go by water,’ said I, ‘and hero’s another will be for making 
me pay for going by oil.’ ’’ 

The coinnhssury, of ennrao, renimns olxluratc, and Tris- 
train protests that tin; ir<!atni<uit to which ho is being suh- 
jocted is “ contrary to the law of nature, contrary to rea- 
son, contrary to tlu; (lospol 

“ ‘Rut not to this,’ said Ik*, patting a printed paper into niy hand. 

*“ Do par lo Roi.’ ‘'Tis a pitliy prolegomenon,’ quoth I, and so 
read on. , . . ‘lly all which it appears,’ quoth I, liaving road it over 
a little too rapidly, ‘ that if a nian sets <mt in a iiost-cIiaiHo for Paris, 
lie nuiHt go on travelling in om^ all the days of his life, or pay for it.’ 

“‘Excuse me,’ said the eommissary, ‘ tlie spirit of the ordinanco is ' 
this, that if you set out with an inteiiUon of nmning post from Paris 
to Avignon, Ac., y<m sliall not dmiigt^ that intention or mode of trav- 
elling without llrst satisfying the fenniers for two posts further than 
the place you rc|ient at; and 'tis fouiuleil,’ eoiiliuued lie, ‘upon this, 
that the revemu'S arc imt bi fall short tlirough your licklcness.’ 

“ ‘ O, hy heavens!’ cried I, ‘if fickleness is taxable in Franco, wo 
have nothing to do hut lo make Iho best peace wo can.’ 

“And HO tho peace was mudo." 

And tho volume cuds with the dmico of villagers on 
“ tho rtiad betwoeu Nisttios and Luriel, whero is tho host 
Muw’.atto wino in all Krnuoo" — that eharmiug little idyll 
which won tho unwilling admiration of tho least friendly 
of >Storne’H critics.’ 

With the ehjHo of this volume tho shadowy Tristram 
disappears altogether from the wieno ; and oven the clear' 
ly-Hkotclu‘d figures of Mr, and Mrs. Shandy rccodo somo' 
what into tho background. Tho courtship of ray Undo 
' Thackeray : Mn^lkh Jlumauriaia, vol. x. p. 508, od. I8Y9. 



Toby forms the whole motifs atid iiidoed almost the. entin', 
substance, of the next v<tlume. Of this famous c‘pis(Hh! 
in tlic novel a ^reat deal has lafcn said and written, and 
mucli of the praise bestowed upon it is ee.rtainly deservcal. 
Tim artful cotpietries of the fascinating widow, and the, 
gradual oapitulation of the Captain, are studied with admi- 
rable power of humorous insight, and describtnl with in- 
finite grace and skill. But there is, perhaps, no (‘pisode. in 
the novel which brings out wliat may be called tlu*. ptT- 
versity of St(u-ne’s animalism in a mon; exasperating way. 
It is not so much tlui uimuint of this element as the time;, 
place, and manner in which it makes its presence felt. The 
senses must, of course, play tht'ir part in all love. afTairs, vx- 
cept those (tf the angels — or tht? trianghis; and such writers 
as Byron, for instance, an; (piib; fn-e. from the charge of 
over-spiritualizing tlndr description of the passion. Yet 
one might safely say that tliere is far less to repel a 
healthy mind in the po<;t’s account (»f the amour of Juan 
and Ilaidco than is to bo found in many n pnssagi* in this 
volume. It is nf»t merely that oru; is the poetry and the 
other the prose of the sexual passion : tlu' distinction goes 
deeper, and points to a fimdam(;ntal dilTerenee of attitude 
towards their subject in the two writi'rs’ minds. 

The succ(«s of this instalment of Trlntrnm. Shandy ap- 
pears to have been slightly grc’ater than tliat of the; pre- 
ceding one. Writing from Isnidon, when; ln> wan once 
more basking in tho Kunshine of social ptijiulnrity, to (Jar- 
riclc, then in Baris, ho says (March 10, ITOfi); “ f have had 
a lucrative campaign hero, l^hamly sells well,” and “ I am 
taxing tho public with two rnort; volumes of sermons, which 
will more than double tlm gains of f^handy. It goes into 
the world with a prancing list de touts la naMenss, which 
will bring mo in throe hundred pounda, exclusive of tho 
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sale of tlic copy.” The list was, indeed, extensive and dis« 
tinguislicd enough to justify the curious epithet which ho 
applies to it; but the cavalcade of noble names continued 
to “ prance ” for some considerable time without advancing. 
Y(it he had good reasons, acjcording to his own account, for 
wishing to push on their publication. Ilis parsonage-house 
at Sutton had just been burnt down through the careless- 
ness of one of his curate’s household, with a loss to Sterne 
of some 350/. “As soon as I cun,” he says, “I must re- 
build it, but I lack the means at present.” Nevertheless, 
the now sermons continued to hang fire. Again, in April 
h('. describes tin; subscription list as “ the most siilendid list 
which ever pranci'.d before a book since sul)scri];)tion came 
into fashion hut though the volumes whie.h it was to 
usher into tlui world were then spoken of as about to bo 
printed “ very soon,” he. has again in July to write of them 
only as “ forthcoming in S(ipteniber, though I fear not in 
time to bring tluuii witli me.” to Paris. And, as a matter 
of fact, they do not s(!eni to bavi*. made their appearaneo 
until aft(>r Htm-nc hud (piittcd England on his second and 
last (Continental journey. The full subscription list may 
have had the oflisd of relaxing his energies; but the sub- 
scribers had no rivison to complain when, in 170(1, the vol- 
unu'H at last appeimid. 

d’lni r(!C(*ption given to the first batch of sermons whie.li, 
Rterne bad publislusl was quite favourable enough to en- 
cimragi^ a repdition of tlui experime.nt Ho was shrewd 
onougb, however, to ptireeive that on this second occasion 
a somewhat difbirent sort of article would be required. In 
the first flush of TriHlram i^handy's success, and in the 
first piquancy of the contrast between the grave profession 
of the writer and the unbounded liconso of the book, ho 
could safely reckon on as largo and curious a public for any 


was no need tlnit the hunituirist in his pulpit sh(»ul<l at all 
rcseuible the humourist at his desk, itr, iiid(‘ed, that h<^ 
should he in any way an impriissive or (loiniuanding t!|jfuri‘. 
The great desire of the world was to know what he. illd 
reseinble in this new and incongruous j)osition. Men 
wished to see what the. (jueer, sly face* looked like over 
a velvet cushion, in the asMirauce that tlie sight wtnild be. 
a strange and intetresting one, at any rate. Fivi* years af- 
terwards, however, the ease was diiferent. Tin* public then 
had already had one set of sermons, and luul discttvcrcd 
that the humor«nis Mr. Stenn* was not a very ililfcrcnt man 
in the pulpit fntm the dullest and nio.-^t dt‘«‘orouH itf his 
brethren. Such di.seoverics as tln*.sc are in.structive tt» 
make, but not attractive to ihvell upon; and Slerms was 
fully alivt* to the prohahility that there would la; no great 
domaml for a volume of .sermons wliich shoubl only illus' 
trato for the second time tin? faet that he eoubl be as ecuu- 
monplnee m his neighhour. lie. saw that in future the 
Kev. Mr. Yorick must a little. Juon* resemld?* the author of 
TriHlmuL <S7/fOu///, ami it Is not imprubable that from 17(H) 
onwards he- composed his p.aroelual .Hi*rnuinH w ith espeeiul 
attention to this mode of (|ualifyiug tln-m for repubUeation. 
Tliere is, at any rate, no slight erith-al difiicully in Iteiiev- 
ing that the hulk of the sermuns «jf I7ti(! e.*in bi^ ashigtied 
to the same literary period as the sennoUH of I7<IL 'rius 
one set soems as manifestly to belong to tin* post Shandinn 
as tlie other doe,s to the pre>Hhandian era; and in some, 
indeed, of the apparently later proilucliuus the daring 
quaintncHS of ntylo and illuhlration is earrieil so far that, 
OKcept for the fjiet that Hlerne had no time to spare; for 
the compOHitiun of Rcrmona not iuU'tuletl for pnifewdenud 
u»o, one would have been diaposed to believo that they 
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ncitlior were, nor were meant to be delivered from the pul- 
])it at all.* Throngliout all of them, however, Sterne’s 
new-found literary power displays itself in a vigour of ex- 
]iri‘ssi(ui and vivacity of illustration which at least serve to 
make, the sermons of lYUCJ considerably more entertain- 
ing reading than those of I'ZOl. In the linst of the latter 
series, for instance — the s(irmon on Shimei — a discourse 
in which there' arc; no very notieeahle sallies of nnclcrical 
humour, the quality of liveline,ss is very conspicuously 
present. The preacher’s vie.w of the character of Shiinci, 
and of his behaviour to David, is hardly that, perhaps, of 
a compt'tent hi.stori('al critic, and in treating of the Ben- 
jamite,’s insults to tlu^ King of Israc.l he appears to take 
no ac(tount of tluf l)loo<l-feud h(!twe(m tin; house of David 
and tins clan to which the railcr helongcsl; just as in com- 
menting on Shimei’s sidisiuimnit and most abject submis- 
sion to tlui victorious monandi, Sterne lays altog(',thor too 
much stress ujion e,onduc,1. wliich is indiiiative, not so much 
of any (',xcei)tional nu^anness of disposition, as of the or- 
din.'iry supple.nciss of tlic, Orlent.-d put in fear of his life. 
However, it mak<‘s a nion' pi(iuant and dramatic picture to 
repn'.sent Hhimei as a typ(i (d' the wretch of insolence and 
st'i’vility comjiact, with a tongue even* ready to ho loosed 
against tlu^ xmfortuiiah*, and a knee (iv<!r ready to ho bent 
to till! strong. And thus he moralizes on his conception: 

“ There is not a elmmeter in the wnrhl wliieh liiis so bad an influ- 
ence tipon it M this of Hhiiiiei, Whihi power meets with Iionest 
eiiccks, ami the evils of life witli lioiiest refuge, the world will never 
i)tt uniione; but thoii, Shiinci, luist supped it at both extrotnos: for 
thou corruptest prospcril.v, iitid 'tis tliou who hast broken the heart 

‘ Mr. Fit/.genild, iiidciui, hssitIm us a fact tlnit some at least of 
these BeritioiiM were nctuidly eiiiiiposud hi the. capacity of UMtuImt 
and not of dlvine—for die press and not for the pulpit. 



of pnvorfy. And po Innjr a** wortlili-''^ spirlfs can l>o :urilii(i(»us ojioh 
’ tis a charactcir we never hIiuI! want. <>Ii! it iiifcHt-^ the court, tin* 
CHinp, tile oahinet; it iafe.'<ts the Cliureh. do wiiere you will, in 
ev<‘ry ({uartcr, in tivery profe.'isioti, you .M-e a HhiiiK'i fnllmvinf;; the 
wltecl.s of the fortimati; tliroii^h thick iiiire and clay. Hu.^te, Shiiiiei, 
ha.‘^t(! ! or tiiou will la* iiiiiloiie forever. Shiioi-i f;irili th up lo.s loin.s 
and .‘(pecdetli after hini. Heludd the hand wliieli fpivern.s i‘verytlnng 
tii(^ wlicel from hi-^ chariot, ko that lie wlio driveth, ilriviUh on 
h(‘avily. Hhimei doubles his Bjic; d ; hut ’tis the contrary way : he Hies 
like the wind over a.«andy desert. . . . Stay, Shimei ! 'ti.s your patron, 
your friend, your benefactor, the man who lias saved you from the 
dunghill. ’Tis all one to Shinici. Slinnei is, the barometer of every 
man’.s fortune; marks the ri.si’ and fall of it, with all flic variations 
from Hcorehiug hot to freezing eohl upon his eounfi nauee ilial the 
fiiniih* will admit of.* Is a elond upon thy alTair.sV See, it ltang.s 
over Shiniei’s brow ! Hast thou been .sptdten for to the king or the 
eaiptaiu of the host without sueeessy IhmiU not into the t'omt I'al- 
endar, tin: vacancy is Jilled in Shimei's face. Art thou in lieht, though 
not to Shimei? .S'o matter. The worst oflicer of ilie law .‘diall not 
he inon; insolent. What, llien, Shinu i, i,t the faait of poverty ;.o 
black? is it of ho genera! cunc-ern that thou utul all thy family must 
rise up as orio man to n*{iroaeh it? When it lost everything, ilid it 
lorto the right to pity loo? Or did he who rnaketh faair as wtdl as 
maketli rich Htrii> it of its natural powera to mollify thi' heart and 
Hupple Iho temper of your rare ? Tni.st me yon lane mueh to an- 
Hwer for. It is lliis (realiuent wliieh it 1ms ever mei with from spir- 
ItH like your« which Iibh gradually taught tlie world to hsik UjKin it 
as the greatest of evils, and slnin it as the wc»r«i disgrace. Ami what 
1 h it., 1 bosoecli you — what !« it that men will not do to keep clear of 
so Bore an imputation and pimiHhmcnt? it not to lly from thi« 
that he riscH early, late takes rest, and eats the bread of earefulm ss? 
that lu! plotH, contrivcM, «wears, lies, shuHles, puts on all shajH S, tries 
all garments, wears them with this or that side r.utward, just an it 
may favour his oscafK! ?" 

And though the Remum ends in ortitfulox Miiori, witli 
an aRHimmcc that, in wjiito <»f Uui SliiuiciH by whom we 

’ Which are not many in the caw of a harmnelrr. 
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arc BurroiindecI, it is in our power to “ lay the foundation 
of our peace (where it ought to he) within our own 
hearts,” yet the preacher can, in the midst of his earlier 
reflections, permit himself the quaintly pessimistic out- 
burst : “ O Shiinei ! would to ITc^avcn, when thou wast 
shun, that all thy family had been slain with thee, and 
not one of thy reseinhlancc left! But ye have multiplied 
exceedingly, and replenishcid the earth ; and if I prophesy 
rightly, ye will in tlui end subdue it.” 

Nowhere, however, does the man of the world reveal 
himself with more strangely comical clfcct under the 
gown of the divine than in the sermon on “ The Prod- 
igal Ron.” The repentant spendthrift has returned to 
his father’s house, and is about to confess his follies. 
Hint — 

“Allis I Thnv shall he tell his story? 

“ Ye who have trod this round, tell me in what words he. shall rIvo 
in to his father the sad ili'ius of his extravuganoe and folly: the 
feasts and lianquets which Ik? gave to whole cities in tlie East; the 
costs of Asiathi rarili^’S, and of Asiatic cooks to dress them ; the, ex- 
penses of singing men and shigiug women; the llute, Die. harp, the 
saekhut, and all kinds of musie; the dress of the Persian (loiirt how 
magnificent ! their slaves how nnuierons! their chariots, their hoiiK'S, 
their pietiires, their fnrnitnn', what immense sums they had devour- 
ed! what expectations from strangers of condition 1 what exactions! 
How shall the youth make his father comprelicml that he was cheat- 
ed at DaimiHcns by one of the. best men in the worhl ; that he had 
lent a part of his Hiihstaiicc to a friend at Nineveh, who liad Ihal off 
with it to the (langes ; that a whore <if Itiiliyleii had swallowed his 
hcKl pearl, and anointed the whole city with his halm of (lilead ; that 
he had been sold by a man of honour for twenty shelcels of silver to 
a worker in graven images ; that the itnagi's he hud purchased pro- 
ilneed him nothing, that they could not ho transported across tlie 
wilderness, and hod been burnt with (Ire at Hlinsan ; that tlie apes 
and pcacoeks whiob lie had sent for from Tlmrsls lav d(«ul upon Ida 
5 * 
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hand^ ; that tho mnmmios hiiil Jiot hi'fii tload lonp; enough wliich he 
had brought from Egypt ; that all had gone wrong from tin; day h® 
forKook hia father’a house 

All tliifl, it nuiHt bft admlttod, ia pretty lively for a aer- 
mon. But bear tho revereiul g;entleuiaii unee: more, in tho 
same discourse, and ob.serve the eharacteristii; emtlnesa 
with which he touches, only to drop, what may bt' ealUjd 
the “ professional ” moral of tin; parable, and t,di<le,s off 
into a train of interesting, but thoroughly mundam*, rellec- 
tions, sugge.sted — or rntlicr, supposed in eourt«-.Hy to have 
been suggested — by the text. “ I know not,” he nays, 
“ whether it would b<! a snbji'ct of much editieation tf> eou" 
vinc(' you here tliat our Saviour, by the Prodigal Son, {>ar- 
ticularly pointed out those who wiu’e sinner.s of the Ben- 
tiles, aud were recovered by diviiu' graec^ to repenUincc; 
and that by the elder brother lu* intemle<l manib'stly th« 
nuinj frownrd of the, Jews,” Ae. Ihit, wlu'ther it wj>uU 1 
edify you or rmt, ho goes on, in efbatt, to say, I d(J not 
propose to provide, yon with edifieation in that kind, 
“These nses have been .so ably set fiirth in so many good 
sermons upon the I^rodigal Son that I shall turn asi«le 
from them at present, and content myself with hcuihs re- 
flections upon that fatal passion whieh led hi»n -and 
many thousands after the examplec— t«i gather all he hwi 
together and tak«', his j<jurni‘y into a far «’ountry,” In 
other words, “ T propose to make the paralde a peg wlien’on 
to hang a few observations on (what dtK*s the read{*r sup- 
pose?) tho practice of sending young men upon the (framl 
Tour, aoconipanled by a ‘ hcar-leadcir,’ mid hertdn of tin* 
various kinds of bear-leaders, and the service's wliieh they 
do, and do not, render to their cliargos ; witli a few wt>rds 
on society in Continental cities, and a true view of * letters 
of introduction.’ ” That is literally tho aubatanco of tho 
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rcniaindor of tlio sermon. And tluis pleasantly does the 
preacher play with his curious subject : 

“ Rut you will send an able pilot with your son— a scholar. If 
wisdom can spc'iik in no other tonf^uc but Greek or Latin, you do 
well ; or if mathematics will make a man a gentleman, or natural 
philoHopliy but teach him to make a bow, he may be of some service 
in introducing your sou into good societies, and supporting him in 
them wht'ii he had done. But the upshot will be generally this, that 
on the most pressing occasions of addresses, if he is not a mere ma n 
(tf reading, tlu! unhappy youth will have the tutor to carry, and not 
the tutor to carry him. But (lot us say) you will avoid this extreme ; 
he shall be esciorted by one who knows the world, not only from 
books but from his own experience; a man wlio has been employed 
on such services, utid thrico ‘made the tour of Europe with success’ 
— that is, without breaking his own or ins pupil’s neck; for if he is 
such as my <'.yes have sewi, sumo broken Swiss valet do chamhre, some 
goiK'ral undertakt'r, who will p(nT()rm the journey in so many months, 
‘ if God permit,’ mueh knowledge will not accrue. Some profit, at 
least : Im will huirn the amount to n ludfpenny of every stage from 
(Jalais to Rome ; Ins will be carried to the bo.Ht inns, instructed where 
there is tlu; Imsl wine, and sup a livro cheaper than if the youth had 
been left to niak(! tluj tour and the bargain himself. Look at our 
governor, I beseech you 1 St-e, he is an inch tailor as he relates the 
advantage's. And here emhith his pride, his knowledge, and his use. 
But when your sou gets abroad ho will bo taken out of his hand by 
his society with men of rank and letters, with whom ho will pass the 
greatest part of his time.” 

much for tho bear-loador ; and now a remark or two 
ou the, young man’s cliancos of getting into good foreign 
society ; and then—tho benediction : 

" Irtd me observe, in the first place, that company which is really 
good h very rare and voxy shy. But you have surmounted this dif- 
ficulty, and proemred him the best letters of recommendation to the 
most eminent and reapoctabhi in every capital. And I answer that 
he will obtain all by them which courtesy strictly stands obliged to 


jt/iy on PiU'li oroasions, hnt no morn, Tlii'ro i,'4 nolliinfj in whicJi vro 
are so imu>h dcca^ivoil ns in the iidvtu italics proposed from our con- 
nexions and <iiHconrsi! with tlie literati, &e., in foreign parts, espe- 
cially if the experiment is made hcfor<! we are matured by jHsirs or 
study. Conversation is a traflle; and if yt»n enU'r it without some 
stoek of knowledge to halanct! tht; aceoimt perpetually betwixt you, 
the trade drops at once; and this is the reason, however it may bti 
lioasted to the contrary, why travellers Iiave so little (esfieeially good) 
conversation with th(‘ natives, ciwiiig to their suspicion, (tr perhaps 
conviction, that there is notlfmg to bif extraeted from tin* conversa- 
tion of young itinerants worth the trouble of their bad language, or 
the interruption of their visits.” 

Very true, no doubt, atid excellently well put; but wo 
seem to have got aoine distau(?e, in spirit at any rate, fnun 
Luke XV. i;i; and it is with sornewbat too visible cfTect, 
perbapB, that Sterne forces bis way bacik int<» tlu* ortl»>* 
dox routes of pulpit disfpiisition. The youth, disappoint- 
ed with his reception by “tlu' literati,” <fee., w'eks “an 
easier society; and as bad company is always ready, and 
ever lying in wait, the career is soon fuiisluMl, and the 
j)Oor ])rodigal returns—tlH! wune object <»f pity with the 
I)rodigal in the (lospel.” Hardly a goial cuiougb “ tag,” 
perhaps, to reconcile, the ear to the “And now to,” <fe{%, 
as a fitting close ts» this pointed little essay in the style of 
the Chesterfield ladters. There is tnueli internal twhlenee 
to show that this SiM'alled sernum was writti-n c*ither after 
Sterne’s visit to or <l«rhig his stay in France; and theni 
is strong resason, I think, to auppose that it wim in reality 
neither intended for a stjrnion iior wdually delivered from 
the pulpit 

No other of his sermons has quite m much vivacity as 
this. But in the farnouH discounM! tipon an urdueky text 
■—the sermon preached at the chapel of the English Kin- 
bassy, in Paris — there are touchca of unelerical raillery not 
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. Tlina ; “ Wluit a noLso,” lio exclaims, “ among the 
lilts of tli(‘. various virtues! . . . Bcliold Humility, 
10 so out of mere pride; Chastity, never once in 
B way ; and (Jourage, like a Spanish soldier upon an 
1 stage — a hladde.r full of wind. IIukIi I the sound 
d. trumpet! Let not my soldier run 1’ tis some good 
Jan giving alms. 0 Pity, thou gentlest of human 
iis! soft and tend(!r are thy notes, and ill accord 
A'ith so loud an instrument.’' 

re, again, is a somewhat hold saying for a divine ; 
, to avoid all eommonplaee cant ns rtmeh as T can on 
Kiad, T will forbear to say, heeause 1 do not think, 
tis a breueh of Christian charity to think or speak 
our luughliour. \V(‘ cannot avoid it: our opinion 
follow the evidetici',” cl-.c. And a litths later on, 
uniting (til the insinuation eonveyed in Satan’s ipu'S- 
“ Poes Jolt S(n*ve Cod for nought?” he says: “ It is 
picture, and doin' by a terrible master; and yet we 
svays copying it., l>o(‘s a man from real eonvietion 
!irt forsake his vices ? 'I’ln' position is not to he al- 
l. No; his vices have forsaken him. Docs a pure 
» fear (loi!, nml .'ay her prayers? Hhc i.s In her cli" 
•ric. ? Dttes liumilit.y clot In' .and ediic.'i.t.c the unknown 
in ? Poverty, tlioii iuist no gein'/tlogies, Hts' ! is lie 
lie father of tin' child ?” In another Hcrmoii In* 
lu'H out. into (pialnfly etnilcmpliioUH critii'ism of a 
tills nnjveuicnt. which he. was ('crlninly tin* hmt, person 
* World t<> umh'rstaini to wit, Methodism, He asks 
:u*r, ” when a pitttr, disconKttluU'tl, drooping creature 
rined from all I’njoyinent, prays willntut ecasiiig till 
magitialion is heated, fasts and inortUieH and mopcH 
iM body is in a'4 had a plight ns his mind, it is a wttn» 
Ijat the ineehnnienl dist.urhancea and eoiillie.tM of an 
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empty belly, interpreted by ;iu empty liead, should be mia- 
took for workiiioH of a diilereiit kind from what they 
arc?” Other .sermons relleet tlu*. sini^ularly bitter anti- 
Catholic feeiin*]^ which was eharae,teri.stie. even of iinlilfer- 
cntism in tho.se. days — at any rate ainoiii^.st Whiijj tlivines. 
But in mo.st of them one is lialile tti <‘ome. at any mcunent 
across one of those stranj^e. .sallies to which <<ray alluded, 
when he said of the elTeet of Sterne’s sermons upon a 
reader that “you often .see him totli-rinfjj on the verg;e of 
laughter, and ready to throw Ids periwig in the face of 
the audience.” 


CHAPTER VIL 


FHANCK AND ITALY. MEKTIND WITH WIFE AND DAUGHTER. 

RKTltUN TO ENGLAND. “ THIHTllAM SHANDY,” VOL. IX. 

“the SENTIMENTAL .rOURNEV.” 

(1705-1708.) 

In the first wciek of Oi’.tobcr, 170.5, or a few days later, 
Hterne se.t out on what was afterwards to become famous 
as the “ Sentiuuuital Journey tbronji>;b France and Italy.” 
Not, of eourso, that all the matc-rials for that celebrated 
pice(\ of literary travel were collected on this occasion. 
From Loudon as far as Lyons bis way lay by a route 
wbicb be bad already trave.rsisl throe years before, and 
tlu'i'e is reason to IsLu^ve. that at b^ast some of the scenes 
in the Jonriiri/ were <lrawn from observation 

made, on bis fornmr visit. His stay in l/aris was shorter 
tbi.H year than it bad laum on the previous occasion. A 
rnontb afU'r leavinj,^ Eu^^lund bo was at Font Bcauvoisin, 
ami by the middle of N<tve,mber be bad reached Turin. 
From this <uty be. writes, with bis characteristic simplici- 
ty ; “ I am very happy, ami luivc found my way into a 
dozen bmiHCH already. To-morrow I arn to bo presented 
to the Ivin^, and when that ceremony is over I shall have 
my bands full of (mgaj^e.mcntH,” From Turin be went on, 
by way of Milan, Ibirma, Piacenza, and Pologna, to Flor- 
ence, where, after three days’ stay, “ to dino with our 
Plenipo.,” bo continued bis journey to Romo. Hero, and 
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at Naples, he passed the winter of 1 Torj-hKi,* ami pro- 
longed his stay in Italy until tin* ensuing spring was well 
advanced. In the month of May he was again on his way 
home, througli France, and had liad a meeting, after two 
years’ separation from them, with hi.s wih* and daughter, 
llis account of it to Hall Htevenson is curii)U.H: “Never 
man,” he writes, “ has been such a wild-goo.se eliase after 
his wife ms I have been. After having sought her in live or 
.six dilleront towns, I fouml her at last in Franelu* (Itunto. 
Poor woman!” he adds, “she was v(!ry eordial, die,” I'lics 
&c. is charming. Ihit her cordiality had I'videiitly no ttm- 
dene.y to deepen into any more impassioned Himtinutnt, for 
she “begged to sUty another year or ho.” Ah to “ tny 
Lydia” — tiie real cause, we must susjieet, (»f Sti'rmdK hav- 
ing turned out of his road — site, he says, “ plcascH me mm^h. 
1 found her greatly improved in («veryll»ing I wishetl her.” 
As to liimself; “I arn most unaceounlahly well, and most 
accountably nonseu.sical. ‘Tin at least a prttof of g<tod 
spirits, which is a sign and token, in thcHii latter days, that 
I must take up my pen. In faitli, I think I .shall die with 
it in my hand; Imt I shall live* thent* l«*n yearn, my Antony, 
notwithstjuuling the, fears (tf my wife, whom I left immi 
melancholy on that account.” TIni “fears” and the mel- 
ancholy were, alas! U) bo justified, rather than the “good 
spirits;” and tho shears of Atrupos were to e.hme, not in 
ten years, biit in little moro than twenty months, upon 
that fi*agilc thread of life, 

’ It was on this tour that Btt'me picked up the French valet 
flour, wliom he intnitiuw'd as a ehameter into the Stmthtmilni Jour 
hut whoiW! suljH«iuently published wcoUcctiotw <tf tiu* four (if, 
Indeed, tins voritahh* Lafleur was the author of the tutti*.^ foim which 
Scott quotes so freely) appear, as Mr. Fitxgerald has |>ointt»d out, 
from Intomal cviduncc to bo mostly fictitioia- 
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By tho end of June lie was back again in his Yorkshire 
home, and very soon after had settled down to work upon 
the ninth and last voluine of Tristram Shandy. He was 
writing, however, as it should seem, under something more 
than the usual distractions of a man with two establish- 
ments. Mrs. Sterne was just then ill at Marseilles, and her 
husband — who, to do him justice, was always properly so- 
licitous for her material comfort — was busy making pro- 
vision for her to change her quarters to Chalons. He 
writes to M. ranchaud, at Ihiris, sending fifty pounds, and 
begging him to make her all further advances that might 
bo necessary. “ I have,” he say.s, “ such entire confidence 
in my wife that she spends as little as she can, though she 
is eoniined to no particular sum . . . and you may rely — 
in case she should draw for fifty or a hundred pounds ex- 
traordinai'y — that it and every demand shall be punctually 
pai<l, and with proper thanks; and for this the whole 
Shandian family are ready to stand Hceurity.” Later on, 
too, he writes that “ a young nobleman is now inaugurat- 
ing a jaunt with me for six weeks, about Christmaa, to tho 
Faubourg St. (Jermain and he adds — in a tone tho sin- 
ccu’ity of which he would himself have probably found a 
<liniculty In gauging — “if ?ny wife should grow worse 
(having had a very poor account of her in my daughtor’B 
last), I cannot think of her beijig without mo; and, how- 
(5V(ir exjjensivo tho journey would be, 1 woidd fly to Avign- 
on to administer consolation to her and my poor girl’” 

’ Tlu'^^ can be few adininw of Klorue’s geniuB who would not 
gladly iiicliiu', whenever they find it poHsihle, to Mr. Fitzgerald’s very 
indulgent estimate of his dispomtion. but tills is only one of many 
instaneeH m wliieh the charity of the hlograplior appears to mo to 
he, if the expression may bo pormittod, uiicoiiHeionablo. I can, at 
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iiooesslty for thin {lijjjlit, Ikiwcvs-i-, ditl not arisi*. IJil- 
tor accounts of Airs. SliTtit* arrived a frw works later, and 
the Imbbaud’s cousolaliuus wcu’c not retjuired. 

Arcainvlule the id\dl of (Vjitaiii Shandy’s h»vi!-makin'.j 
was gradually a|i|u-(»atddiifi; c(tinpleti«*n ; and there an- signs 
to be met with — in the author’s eorn'spoJidenee, that is to 
Huy, and not in the work itself — that he was sonu'what ini- 
patit!nt to be done with it, at any rate for llu* time. " I 
flhall ])id)li.sli,” b(! .says, “late in this year; and the next I 
ahall begin a new work of four volumes, wliieli, when tin- 
islied, I shall eoutimie Tristnun with fresh spirit.” 'I'he 
new work in four vtdumes (md. dt stim d to grt. beytmd 
one.) was, of eour.se, the Si'iitiiiir/iltil Jhui'hi >/. Hi.s ninth 
volume of 7'rhlntm Shuml^ was linislied by the emi 
of the year, and at Christmas he eaim! up to I^nnlou, after 
his usual praetiee, to see to its publieation .and enjtiy 
the ImimurH its naieption. d’he bo(di pas-ed duly 
through the press, and in the la.st days of daniiary was 
issued the annouueenumt t)f its iiunualiali’ .appe.araina-. 
Of the character t»f its welcome I eau liud no <»tlmr ev- 
idence than that of Sterne himself, in a lelft r addressed 
to M. I’auchnud some fortnight after tin* boMk appearial. 
“’Tis liked the best cjf all here;” but, with whatever ne 
curacy this may have cxprehsetl Ihe eornplimeiitary opin- 
ion of friends, or even tin; wtdl camsidcreil judgment of 
critics, one can hardly believe that it enjttytal any thing 
like the vogue of the funner volumes. Sterne, howeier, 
would be the less concertnul for this, that hi» lucid wan at 
ihe moment full of hin new venturi;. “ I am going,” he 

kindly suf'^imlion that “Htenu* wiw aetmiUy {n'gotijUiiif' » jimraev to 
Paris as ‘bcar-luatltT* U> a ymnig tKildetimn (an twlinu t oliire, to wlm li 
he had special averaion), in otikr that he might with veummy tly 
over to Avignon.” 
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writes, “ to publish A Sentimental Journey through France 
and Italy. The undcrtalcini** is protected aud highly en- 
couraged by all our noblosao. ’Tis subscribed for at a 
great rate ; ’twill be an original, in large quarto, the sub- 
scription half a guinea. If you ^Panchaud) can procure 
me the honour of a few names of men of science or 
fashion, I shall thank you ; they will appear in good com- 
pany, as all the nobility here have honoured me with their 
natnes,” As was usual with him, however, he postponed 
commencing it until he should have returned to Coxwold; 
and, as was equally usual with him, ho found it difficult to 
tear himself away from the delights of London. More- 
ov(!r, th(n’(! was in the present instance a special difficulty, 
arising out of an affair upon which, as it has relations with 
th(‘, history of Stc'.rne’s literary work, it would bo impossi- 
ble, oven in the most strictly critical and least general of 
biograplihis, to observe complete silence. I refer, of course, 
to iJm famous and furious llirtation with Mrs. Draper — ■ 
the. Mliza of tint Vorick and Eliza Letters. Of the affair 
ilse.lf hut little need be said, I have already stated my 
own views on tlu» giuieral subject of Htorne’a love affairs; 
and I iw] no indue, emont to discuss the question of their 
inuoe.eiuui or otherwis(! in relation to this particular aniou- 
r('tt(’. 1 will only say that were, it teehnically as innocent as 
you pl(!as<!, the mean whicli imi.st ho found between Thack- 
eray’s soiru'vvhat too harsh and Mr. Fitzgerald ’ b considov- 
ahly too indulg<mt judgment <m it will ho, it RocmB to me, 
(leeithMlly neanir to tlni forme.r tlmti to the latter’s extreme. 
'I’lti.s cpi.scHhi of violently s<‘ntim()ntal philandering with an 
Indian “grass widow” was, in any ease, an extremely un- 
htvely paBsage in .Stctnie’s life. On the host and most 
chfu'itabh^ view <,)f it, tiu! flirtation, pursued in the way it 
was, and to the lengths to which it was carried, must bo 
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held to convict the older!}’ lover of the niont deploruhln 
levity, vanity, indificretion, and sielcly scMitiinent.Hlisni. It. 
was, to say the least of it, most unliecominiii; in a man of 
Sterne’s nge and profession; aiul wlnai it is added that 
yorie.lv’s attention.s to Eliza were paid in .so op(m a fashion 
as to be brought by gossip to the (‘ar.s of bis negltadial 
wife, then living many hundred miles away frotn him, its 
highly reprehensible character seem.s manifeKt enough in 
all ways. 

No .sooner, Imwever, had tin* fascinating widow pot .sail, 
than the sentimental lover began tf> feel so strongly the 
need of a female consoler, that his heart seems to have 
Boftoru'd, in.sensihly, e.veTi towards his wife. “ I am nn- 
happy,” ho writes plaintively to Lyilia Sterne. “ 'Fliy 
mother and thyself at a distanei* from me --and what ran 
cornponsate. for such a flestitution ? For (Jod’s sake per- 
aiiado her to come and fix in Englaml ! far life is too 
sliort to waste in separation; and wliile she lives In «me 
country and t in another, many people will stippcme it 
proceeds from choice”-— a supposition, In* seems to imply, 
which even my serupuloijsly distireet eemduct in tier nhsejiee 
scarcely sufilces to refutt*. ” Besides ” »-a word in whieU 
there is liore almost as much virtue as in an” if I w.nnt 
thee near mo, tlion cliild and darling «tf my heart. I am 
in a melancholy mood, and my Lytlia’a ey(*n will sniari 
with weeping when T tell her tln^ cause that just nftw 
affects mo.” And then Ids senNihilities brim over, and 
into hia daughter’s ear ht? pours forth his Imnenialiotm 
over the loss of lier mnther’a rival. " I am apprehensive 
the dear friend I mentioned in my last letter is going intt) 
a decline. I was with her two days ago, and 1 never be- 
held a being so altered. She has a tender frame, and looks 
liko- a drooping lily, for thcroaos arc fled from Iiereheeka, 
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T can never see or talk to tills incomparable woman with- 
out bursting into tears. I have a thonaand obligations to 
her, and I love her more than lier whole sex, if not all the 
world put together. She has a delicacy,” &c., &c. And 
after reciting a frigid epitaph which ho had written, “ ex- 
pressive of her modest worth,” he winds up with — “Say 
all that is kind of nic to thy mother; and believe me, raj’’ 
Lydia, that I love thee most truly.” My excuse for quot- 
ing thus fully from this rno.st characteristic letter, and, in- 
deed, for dwelling at all upon these closing incidents of the 
Yorick and Eliza episode, Is, that in their striking illus- 
tion of the soft, weak, spiritually self-indulgent nature 
of the man, they assist ns, far more than many pages 
of criticism would do, to undcu’stand one particular aspect 
of his literary idiosyncrasy. The sentimentalist of real life 
explains tin*, scntime.ntalist in art. 

In the (iai'ly days of May SUirne managed at last to tear 
him.self away from Ijomhm ami its joys, and with painful 
slowness, for he was now in a wiaitehcd state of health, to 
make, his way ha('.k to V(U’kshin‘. “ I have, got conveyed,” 
h(! says in a (listressiug le.tbw from Ne.wark to Hall Ste- 
venson — “ I hav(! got c.oiiveyt'.d thus far like a hale of cadav- 
erous goods eonsigmid to I’luto and Ooinpany, lying intlio 
bottom of my eluiisi* mohtnf the voiihi, upon a large pillow 
which 1 had the prmiifaiirc t<> iiureliase lasforti I, sc3t out. 
I am worn out, hut pass on t<» Harnhy Moor tf>-nlght, and 
if possihle. to York the next. I know not what is the 
m.'itter with me, hut some dtu’angement presHcs hard upon 
this inachiiH'. Rtill, T tliink it will not ho ovorscst this 
bout ’’“—another of tlumo utterances of a cheerful courngo 
umhir tli(5 prostration of pain whicli reveal to us the man- 
liest side of Hteriufs nature. On reaching Ooxwold his 
luiiiltli apptmrs to have temporarily mended, and in June 
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wc find liini giving n far bettcir account, of hiin.stdf to nii- 
otbcr of his frionds. Tlie fn'sii Yorkshire air ms'Iiis to 
have temporarily revived liim, and to his friend, Artliiir 
Ivcc, a young American, lie writes thus; “ I am as happy 
as a prince at (kixwold, and I wish ytni eould we in how 
princely a manner T live. ’Tis a land of plenty. 1 sit 
down alone to clinner — fish and wild-fowl, nr a eonple» of 
fowls or ducks, with cream and all the simple plenty which 
a ricli valley under Hamilton Hills e.-m prodnee, with a 
clean cloth on my tahle, and a hotth' of wine on niy right 
hand to drink your health. 1 have a hundnsl hens and 
chickens almut my yard; and tmt a parisliiomr eutehes a 
hun*, a rabbit, or a trout hut he hrings it as an otfering to 
me.” Another of his cornisptindeiits at this p<*riod was 
the Mrs. H. of las letter.s whose identify I have been un- 
able to trace, hut wdio is addressed in a manner wiiieii 
seems to sliow Sterne’s anxiety to expel the old (lame of 
lilliza’s kindling l»y a new fine. There is iillle, imhs'd, of 
the Bcntimentalizing strain in which he wan wamt to sigh 
at the feet of Mi*s. Draper, hut in its plaee tlu re is a fre«‘- 
dom of a very prominent, and here and there of a higlily 
unpleasant, kind. To his friends, Mr. and Mrs. James, lo«», 
ho writes frequently during this year, eldefly to pour out 
his soul on the subject of Klisai; and Mr«. Juities, who is 
always addressed in company with her liuhhantl, enjoys 
the almost unique distinction f>f being the otdy waumm 
outside his own family circle whom Sterne never ap- 
proaches in tlm language of mliliela! gallantry, l»ut always 
in that of simple friendship and rehper.t,’ M«*anwhile, 

• To this }K'rifKl of HO'nie’H life, it nmy hen- !«• rrttwrkeil, to 
bo assigned tho dog-IiSthi letter (“and very sad dog IrfUiu t<so”) mi 
Justly animadverted upon by Ttmekcray, and eontahiing a 


aonablc rate of speed towards completion. In July he 
writes of himself as “ now beginnini;^ to be truly busy ” 
on it, “ the pain and sorrows of tliis life having retarded 
its progress.” 

Ills wife at\d daughter were about to rejoin him in the 
autumn, and he, loohcd forward to settling them at a hired 
house in York before going up to town to publish his new 
voluiiKis. On the 1st of Octoher the two ladies arrived at 
York, and tlui no,\t day the reunited family went on to 
<loxwold. The meeting with the daughter gave Sterne 
oiu', of the few fpiite innocent pleasures which he was ca- 
pal>le of feeling; and bo writes next day to Mr. and Mrs. 
James in terms of high j>rido and satisfaction of bis recov- 
ered child. “ My girl lias returned,” be writes, in the lan- 
guage of playful alTection, “an <ileganb, accomplisbed little 
slut. My wife — but 1 bate,” be, adds, with remarkable 
presoiiee of mind, “to praisi'. my wife. ’Tls as tnueb as 
doeeney will allow to praise my daughter. T suppose,” bo 
eniieludes, “ they will return next summer to Krance. They 
leave me in a monl.h to reside at York for the winter, and 
I stay at Ooxwold i.ill the Ist of January.” This scorns to 
liulieabi a liUle. longer delay in tli(‘. j)ublie.atlou of the (Skw- 
I'niivnlal JoHrin'if than he bad at first intended ; for it seems 
that the book was Ihiished by tlu! end of November. On 

huspieitm of llio riu'UtiiuK. Mr. Filzgeriild, llirongli an (iverHif'lit in 
traiiHltition, nnd und«THtiuidiiif^ Su-riie to Hiiy that he liimsc'ir, and 
tad. his correspoiidi'nt, UiUl HU-venHun, was “(inadi'n(j;iuta cl plus an- 
ntis nuttiH," has rafem'd it t<t un ('arlicr date, Tlic ]M)iiit, however, 
is of no ffraat iiiiporlance, us the uatriuiHliitalde ]mH,sap;(i in tho let- 
ter wonlil lie liltle lens tuiMeendy in 17fi-1 or lYhh than in at 
tlie hegimiiiiK of whieh yisir, Hinee tin* letter is iKhlrcsHcd from Lon- 
don to Hall Htevention, then in VorkHlure, it must, in fact, have been 
written, 
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tlic 28t]i of that irunitli lie writes to t)ie Earl of (us 

Ihs (luu^u;hter’8 fooHsli nn^'teriousiiess Iihh headed llu* let- 
ter), to thank liitn for his h'tter of inquiry uhout Voriek, 
and to say that Yoriek “has worn out both his sjdrits and 
body with tlu^ *SV«bV«r;/Y«/ JouriK'if. ’Tis true that an 
author must feel himself, <ir his reader will not’’ (how 
mistaken a dtudtioii Sti'rm* showed to this Horatian ean- 
oii will be lutted heriaifter), “but I iiave torn niy whoU; 
frame into |»ii*ees by my fei'lin^s, 1 believe tbe brain 
stands as much in need of reeruitiuL? as tin* bod) ; there- 
fore T shall set out for town tlm ‘Jftth of next month, af- 
ter havitif;^ recruited mysedf at York.” Then he adds the 
Htran^(! observation, “ I mip;ht, inde(*d, solaee Jiiyself with 
my wife (who is etune from Franee), but, in fart, I havt* 
long been a wuitimental being, whatever your Ia>rdhhijt 
may think to tlni e.ontrary. Tin* world has imaginetl he- 
canse I wrote TriHiram Shnnihf that I was mysi-lf more 
Shnndian than I really ever was, “Fis a gooil - natured 
world we live in, ami wt; are often painted in divem enb 
ours, according to the ideas each one frames in his hea<l.” 
It would, perhaps, have been scan'eiy possible for Sterne 
to state his esheiitially uidiealthy philosophy of life so 
cfuiciscly as in this naive passage, 'Fhe eonntibia! alTec- 
tioriH are liere, in all seriousncHs ami go«id fnith apparent- 
ly, opposed to the wnlimental cmolionH as the lower Ut 
the higher. To indulge the former in to be “Shandian,” 
that is tf) say, coarse ami enrnal; to tlevote oneself to the 
latter, or, in other words, to spend tuie’s days in Hcnii- 
erotic languishings over the wind** fenude* sex imlit+erimi' 
nately, is to show spirituality afnl taste. 

Meanwhile, Innvever, that fragile alnide of sentimental - 
ism — -that frame which had just been “torn to pit;ce*4” 
by the feelings — was becoming weaker than it« cmuicr 
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8UI)p<)scd. Mncli of tlio oxliaustion wliieh Sterne liad at- 
tributed to the violence of Ids litcraiy emotions was no 
doubt due to the rapid decline of bodily powers which 
unknown to him, were already within a few months of 
tlicir final collapse. ITe did not set out for London on 
lh(‘, 20th of December, as ho had promised himself, for 
on that day ho was only just recovering from “an attack 
of fever and bleeding at the lungs,” which had confined 
him to his room for nearly throe weeks. “I am worn 
down to a shadow,” he writes on the 23rd, “but as my 
fever has left mo, I set off the latter end of next week 
with my friend, Mr. TTall, for town.” His home affairs 
had already been settled, hlarly in December it had been 
arranged that his wifi', and daughter should only remain 
at York during the winter, and sliould return to the Con- 
tinent in the H[)ritig. “ I\lr.s. Sterne’s health,” he writes, 
“ is insup[)ortabIe in Ihigh-md. Slie must return to France, 
and justii’.e and humanity forbid me to oppose it.” But 
Hi'paration from Ids wife meant separation from his daugh- 
ter; it was this, of course, whicli was the really painful 
parting, and it is to the credit of Sterne’s disinterestedness 
of nffeciioii for Lydia, that In his then state of health ho 
brought himself to eonsinit to her leaving him. But he 
recogtdzed that it was for the advantage of her prospect 
of .Hcttliug herself in lifi*. that she should go with her 
niotlicr, who seemed “ inelined to establish her in France, 
where she has had many advantageous offers.” Neverthe- 
h'Hs “ his heart bled,” us he wrote to Lee, when ho thought 
of parting with his child. “’Twill ho like the separation 
of soul and body, and equal to nothing hut what passes at 
that tremendous moment.; and like it in one respect, for 
she will he in one kingdom while 1 am in another.” Thus 
wiw this matter settled, and by the Isfc of January Sterno 
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liad arrived in London for tin* lad, time, with tlio two 
volnniCH of the Jnuna^j. IL- took uj> Ida 

quarters at the lod«icirig« »» Str.rt (No. 4!), uhich 

he had oeciipied durin^^ hi'^ May in town tho pivvimis y(*ar, 
and entered at once upon th.- arranormcnf-. f..r piihHcatlon. 
These occupied two full months, and on the ‘jTtli <*f Fi‘h- 
ruary the last work, as if was d»‘-'lin<d t.» he, of the Ih'v. 
Mr. Yorick was issued to the world. 

Its success would seem to have, heen immediate, and was 
certainly great and lasting. In one ^.,*n'.e, indeed, it was 
far greater tlian hatl heen, or than iia-i --ince heen, uftained 
hy Tnatrunt Shnnilij. The eomplinientH whieh <'otn(eons 
Frenchmen had paid the atilhornpon hi^ fonin-r wot h, ami 
which his simph^ vanity h.td swallowed whole and niisea* 
soned, without thi‘ inueh-needed grain i.f salt, might, no 
doubt, liave been rejieiil<>d (o him with far greater sincer- 
ity as regards the JSt nlintt Hf>rf Jimruij/, had he lived (o 
receive tlieni. Ilail any Frenehman fohi him a year or 
two afterwards th.at tlie laft<T work was “almost as nnteh 
known in Paris as in Ii<tndon, at h ast .among mm of eon- 
dition and letirnuig,” he wauild very likidy have heen tell- 
ing him no tnore than the truth. 'Fhe Sentinh n(nt Jtnir- 
ney certainly acujuired wli.aL TriHitnm Shnndi/ never did 
— a European reputation. It has heen translated into 
Italian, German, Dutch, and even Polidt; and itito Freneh 
again and again. The Freneh, irnleed, hav** no tlouht what- 
ever of its heing Sternc’K rhtf-trn iinT\ and otns has cmly 
to compare a French translation of il with n n-nderhig of 
Trintrarn Shamhj into fim same iangJi.age to underhand, 
and from our neighbours’ {*oint of view twim to admit, tho 
justice of their preference. The charms of the Journey^ 
its grace, wit, and urbanity, .arc thoroughly coiigmial to 
that most graceful of languages, and reprotiucc Uuimwjlves 
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readily enough tlicrcin ; -while, on tlie other hand, the fan- 
tastic digrossions, the elaborate mystifications, the farcical 
interludes of the earlier work, appear intoh'.rably awkward 
and hizzit.Tc in their French dress ; and, what is much more 
strange, even the point of the double entendres is sometimes 
unaccountably lost. Were it not that the genuine humour 
of Tristrmn Shandy in a great measure evaporates in trans- 
lation, one would be forced to admit that the work which 
is the more catholic in its apiical to appreciation is the bet- 
ter of the two. But, having regard to this disappearance 
of genuine and umpiestionablo exccllcnce.s in the process 
of translation, I see no good reason why those Englishmen 
— the great majority, I imagine — who prefer Tristram 
Shandy to the Sentimental Journey should feel any mis- 
givings as to the soundiuiss of their taste. The humour 
which goes the dot'.jiest down beneath the surface of things 
is th(! most likely to become inextricably interwoven with 
those d(!eper iibres of associations which lie at the roots 
of a languagi^ ; and it may well happen, therefore, though 
from the (•osnuipolitan ])oint of view it is a melancholy 
rellei'-tion, that the merit of a book, to those who use the 
langnagt! in which it is written, btiars a direct ratio to the 
persiste.nco of its refusal to yield up its charm to men of 
another tongue. 

The favour, however, with which the Sentimental Jour- 
ney was ree.eived abroad, and which it still enjoys (the last 
h'reuc.h translation is vitry recent), is, as Mr. Fitzgerald says, 
“ worthily merited, if grace, nature, true sentiment, and cx- 
(juisite dramatic power be (luallties that are to find a wel- 
come. And apart,” he adds, “from these attractions it 
has a unitjue charm of its own, a -fiavour, so to speak, a 
fragrance that belongs to that one book alone. Never 
was there such a charming series of compJeto little pici: 
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ure.s, which for delicacy .scent like tlu' stcics of nieilallioiis 
done on Sevres china which we sometimes see in old 
French cabinets. . . . Tin; riji;iires stand out brio;htIy, and 
in what nuniher and variety! t)ld ( 'alais, with its old 
inn; M. Dessein, the monk, one of tin* nntst artistic, 
ures on literary canvas; the eharmino French lady wlnuu 
M. Dessein shut into the icirriaixe with liie traveller; tho 
dvhtmnaire French captain, and the ICns^lish traveller re- 
turniiifi;, touched iu with only a couple of strokes; La 
Fleur, the valet; the pretty Frimch ^lovit- seller, wlnmn 
pulse the Hentiinenta! om^ felt; her hu'^haud, who passed 
Ihnui^h the slntp and pulled off his hat to Mtuisieur for 
the lionour he was doinu;him ; the little maid in the book- 
seller’s shop, wlm put her little present it purl; the eharin- 
iiii^ <ireuz(5 ‘^risset,’ wlio sr)ld him the rullh's; (he reduced 
ehcvnlier Hellin'^ /mti’n; the (jjroupH of bcLronrs at Montreuil ; 
the Jutlt; (munt d(? Uissie, who read ShukHptairi'; and the. 
crowd of minor crotjuin — poHiilions, laiidlonlH, notaries, sol- 
diers, abhes, prmV/aw, maids -“irn'rely touched, hut ttuieh- 
ed with wonderful art, make up a surprlsinf^ collection of 
distinct and graphic characterH.” 




CHAPTER Via 


LAST DAYS AND DEATH. 

( 1708 .) 

The end wn.s iidw fast npproiw'.liitig. Months before, Sterne 
had written doid)tfully of Ids beiupf able to stand another 
■winti'i’ in England, and his donbts wove to bo fatally justi- 
fiod. One. (’.an (jasily a()C, howevc.r, how the unhappy cx- 
porimi’iit came to b{! tried. It is i)osKiblo that he might 
]iav(i (h'lnyed I.Ikj publie.atiou of his book for a while, and 
taken i’(>fiig<^ abroad from the. rigours of the two remaining 
winte.r nioiitb.s, had it not b(!on in the nature of his malady 
t(t eoiuteal its deadly approacluis. Consumption sported 
with ils vietim in the eriud fashion that is its wont. “I 
eontimui to nuuul,” Stco'iie wrihw from Ilond Strcu'.t on the 
first day of the. new year, “ and doubt not but this with, all 
other evils and nneertainties of life will <uid for the best.” 
And for tli(( b('st perhaps it did (uid, in the sense in which 
the. nisigned Cliristian uses these pious words; but this, 
one. ftsars, was not the sense intend(Kl by the dying man. 
All through .lanuary and Kcdirnnry ho was occupied not 
only with busim'Hs, but as it would seem with a fair amount, 
though less, n(» doubt, than his usual share, of pleasure also. 
Vhwtly active was he, it seenns, in the great undertaking of 
(d)taining tiekets for oiu^ of Mrs. ( lornely’s enterl;amment8 
—the “ thing ” to go to at that oartieular time — for his 
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friiiiuls the Jameses. He writes them on Monday tliat Ik* 
has not been a moment at. n'st since writini' tlie previous 
day about the Soho ticket. “ i have bi’en at a St*eretaiy 
of State to fxet one, li.'ivi; bc'en upon one knee to my fritmd 
Sir George Macartney, ^Ir. Laseclli-s, and Mr. Fit/.m.'turiee, 
witliout mentioning five more. I lieliev(* I could ns stum 
get you a place at Coiirt, for everybody is going; but 1 
will go out and try a new circle, and if y«»u do ni»t hear 
from me by a ijuarter to three, you may conclude I have 
been unfortunate in my .supjdications,” Whether he was 
or was not unfortunate history tloes not record. A week 
or two later tin* ohl round of dis:,ipation had apparently 
set in. “ I am n<»w tie<l down neck and heels by engage- 
ments every night tliis week, or most joyfully would hav(^ 
trod the old ph'using road from llond to (ienard Street, 
. . . . I am <juit<* well, but (‘xbausted with a rootuful of 
company every morning till tlinner." .\ little later, ami 
tbia momentary flash of health bud tiled «»ul ; and wc find 
him writing what was his last letter to his ilaughter, full, 
evidently, of uneasy ftirehodinga as to his approaehing »‘nd. 
He. speakn of “this vile Intluen/.a— • he not alariintL I 
think I slmll get the better ed it, and .shall be with ytm 
both the Ist of May;" though, lie wlds, “ if I eneape, 
’twill not be for a long perioti, my ehild unless a 
quiet retreat and peaet? of mind can restore me.”' But the 
occasion of thiH letter wa« a e.urioUH one, and a little more 
must he oxtmeted from it. Lydia Sterne's letter to her 
father liad, he »aid, astotiihhed lam. “She (Mr». Sterne) 
could know hut little of my feelings to U-I! iheu that umler 
the mipposition I alundd survive thy nuttber I should be- 
(piitath thee as n legacy lu Mrs. Braper, No, my Lydia, 
’tia a lady wlioHe virtues I wish thee Iti imitate”" Alra, 
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probably wcll-dcservcd warmtli. “ But,” be adds, sadly, “ I 
think, my Lydia, thy mother will survive me ; do not de- 
ject her spirit witli thy apprehensions on my account. I 
have sent you a necklace and bneldes, and the same to 
your mother. My girl cannot form a wish that is in the 
power of her father that ho will not gratify her in ; and I 
cannot in justice bo less kind to thy mother. I am never 
alone. The kindness of my friends is ever the same. I 
wish though I had thee to nurse me, but I am denied that. 
Write to me twice a week at least. God bless thee, my 
child, and believe me ever, ever, thy affectionate father.” 
The despondent tone of this letter was to bo only too soon 
justiiiiid. The “vile influenza” proved to be or became 
a pleurisy. On Thursday, March 10, he was bled three 
times, and blistered on the day after. And on the Tues- 
day following, in cvidci\t consciousness that his end was 
near, he penned that cry “L)r pity and pardon,” as Thack- 
eray calls it — the first as well as the last, and which sounds 
almost as strange as it does piteous from those mocldng 
lips : 

“ The itliysieiiui suys I aiti 1 letter. . . . God Imows, for I feel my. 
Heir Huilly wrotif', nnd slmll, if T r('<’()ver, lie a long wliilo of gaining 
Htrengl.h. IJefore 1 have gone through Imlf the letter 1 must stop to 
rest >ny weak hiuid a dozen times. Mr. Janu's was so good as to call 
upon me yenterday. i f(>It emotions not to he deserihud at the sight 
of him, and he overjoyed me hy talking a great deal of you. Do, 
dear Mr.s. .lames, entreat liim to eome io-tnorrow or next day, for per- 
haps I have not many days or hours to live. 1 want to ask a favour 
of him, if I find myseif worse, Uiat I hIiuH heg of you if in this wrest- 
ling 1 eome olf eompieror. My Hpirits aro (led. It is a had omen; 
do not weep, my dear lady. Your tears arc too precious to be shod 
for me. llottle tliem uji, and may I, lie ctirk never bo drawn. Dearest, 
kindest, gemtlest, ami best of women I Jiiay healtli, peace, and happi- 
ness prove your liandmaidH, If I die, ehorish the romoiubranco of 
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me, and forget the follies which you so often condemned, which my 
heart, not my head, betrayed me into. Should my child, my Lydia, 
want a mother, may I hope you will (if she is left parentless) take her 
to your bosom? You are the only woman on earth I can depend 
upon for such a benevolent action. I wrote to her a fortnight ago, 
and told her what, I trust, she will find in you. Mr. James will be a 
father to her. . . . Commend me to him, as I now commend you to 
that Being who takes under his care the good and kind part of the 
world. Adieu, all grateful thanks to you and Mr. James. 

“ From your affectionate friend, L. Sterne.” 

This pathetic death -bed letter is superscribed “Tues- 
day.” It seems to have been written on Tuesday, the 15th 
of March, and three days later the writer breathed his last. 
But two persons, strangers both, were present at his death- 
bed, and it is by a singularly fortunate chance, therefore, 
that one of these — and he not belonging to the class of 
people who usually leave behind them published records 
of the events of their lives — should have preserved for us 
an account of the closing scene. This, however, is to be 
found in the Memoirs of John Macdonald, “ a cadet of the 
house of Keppoch,” at that time footman to Mr. Crawford, 
a fashionable friend of Sterne’s. His master had taken a 
house in Clifford Street in the spring of 1768 ; and “about 
this time,” he writes, “Mr. Sterne, the celebrated author, 
was taken ill at the silk -bag shop in Old Bond Street. 
He was sometimes called Tristram Shandy and sometimes 
Yorick, a very great favourite of the gentlemen. One 
day” — namely, on the aforesaid 18th of March — “ray 
master had company to dinner who were speaking about 
him — the Duke of Roxburghe, the Earl of March, the Earl 
of Ossory, the Duke of Grafton, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Hume, 
and a Mr. James.” Many, if not most, of the party, there- 
fore, were personal friends of the man who lay dying in 
the street- hard by, and naturally enough the conversation 
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turned on liis condition. “ ‘ John,’ ” said my master,” the 
narrative continuG.s, “ ‘ go and inquire how Mr. Sterne is 
to-day.’ ” Macdonald did so ; and, in language which 
seems to hear the stamp of truth upon it, he thus records 
the grim story which he had to report to the assembled 
guests on his return : “ I went to Mr. Sterne’s lodgings ; 
the mistress opened the door. I enquired how ho did ; 
she told mo to go up to the nurse. I went into the room, 
and ho was just a-dying. I waited ten minutes ; but in 
five he said, ‘ Now it is come.’ He put up his hand as if 
to atop a blow, and died in a minute. The gentlemen 
were all very sorry, and lamented him very much.” 

Thus, supported by a hired nurse, and under the curious 
eyes of a stranger, Sterne breathed his last. Ilis wife and 
danghttir were far away ; the convivial associates “ who were 
all v('.ry sorry .'lud lamented him very much,” were for the 
moment represented only by “John and the shocldng tra- 
dition goes that the alien hands by which the “ dying eyes 
wer(^ e.lo,s(sl,” and llui “ decent limbs composed,” romuner- 
nte<l themselves for the pious office by abstracting the gold 
Hlceve-links from the dead man’s wrists. One may hope, 
indeed, that this last eiromustanoc is to be rejected as sen- 
sational legend, but even without it the story of Sterne’s 
death seems sad enough, no doubt. Yet it is, after all, 
only by contrast with the excited gaiety of his daily life 
in London that hi.s <!ud ai){iearH so forlorn. From many 
a “set of reside, ntial ehambeu’s,” from many of the old and 
silent inns of tlu* lawyers, departures as lonely, or lonelier, 
are being made around us in London every year: the de- 
partures of men not necessarily Icinless or friendless, but 
living solitary lives, and dying heforo their friends or kin- 
dred can be snmmomid to thoir bedsides. Such deaths, no 
doubt, are often contrasted in eonventional pathos with that 
1 0 ^ ® 
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of the linsband and fatlicr snvronndcd by a wcc'i)iiig wife, 
and children ; but tlic more scnHiljlc among us construct 
no tragedy out of a mode of exit which must have many 
times entered as at least a possilnliiy into the previous 
contemplation of the dying man. And exce[)t, as has been 
said, that Sterne associates himself in our minds with the 
perpetual excitements of lively companionship, there would 
bo nothing particularly melancholy in his end. This is 
subject, of course, to the assinnj)tion that the story of his 
landlady having stolen the gold sleeve-links from his dead 
body may be treated as mythical ; and, rejecting this story, 
there seems no good reason for making mut;h ado about 
the manner of his death. Of friends, us distinguished from 
mere dinner-table acquaintances, he seems to have had but 
few in London: with the exception of the .lamese.s, one 
knows not with certainty of any ; and the Jameses do not 
appear to have neglected him in the illness which neither 
they nor he suspected to be his last. Mr. Januts had paid 
him a visit hut a day or two before the end came ; and it 
may very likely l)avc been upon his report of lii.s friend’s 
condition that tbe message of iiujuiry was sent from the 
dinner table at which be was a guest. No doubt Sterne’s 
flourish in Trisirain Shandy about bis preferring to dio 
at an inn, untroubled by the spectacle of “ the concern of 
my friends, and the last services of wiping my brows and 
smoothing my pillow,” was a mere piece of bravado ; and 
the more probably so because the reflection is appropriated 
almost bodily from Bishop Barnet, who (piotcs it as a fre- 
quent observation of Archbi.shop Leigiitoii. But, consid- 
ering that Sterne was in the habit of passing nearly half 
of each year alone in London lodgings, the rcalissation of 
his wish docs not .strike me, T confess, us so dramatically 
impressive a coincidence as it is sumetimes repruaented. 
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According, however, to one strange story the dramatic 
element gives place after Sterne’s very burial to melodrama 
of the darkest kind. The funeral, whieh pointed, after all, 
a far sadder moral than the death, took place on Tuesday, 
March 22, attended by only two mourners, one of whom is 
said to have been his publisher Bcckct, and the other prob- 
ably Mr. James ; and, thus duly neglected by the whole 
crowd of boon companions, the remains of Yorick were 
consigned to the “new burying-ground near Tyburn” of 
the ])arish of St. George’s, Hanover Square. In that now 
H(jaalid and long-decayed grave-yard, within sight of the 
Marble Arch and over against the broad expanse of Hyde 
Park, is still to bci found a tombstone inscribed with some 
inferior lines to the memory of the departed humourist, 
and with a statement, inaccurate by eight months, of the 
date, of his de.ath, and a year out an to his age. Dying, as 
Inis been seen, on the 18th of March, IVGS, at the age of 
lifty-four, lie is declared on this slab to have died on the 
pith of November, aged (ifty-tlireo years. There is more 
(‘..Kcuse, however, for this want of veracity than sepulchral 
iuHcriptiotiH can usually plead. The stone was erected by 
the [jums hands of “ two brother Masons,” many years, it 
is said, after the event which it purports to record ; and 
from the wording of the epitaph which commences, “ Near 
tiiis place lyes the body,” &c., it obviously does not profess 
1.0 indieuto™what, douhtless, thoro was no longer any 
means of tracing — the exact spot in which Sterne’s re- 
mains were laid. But, wherever the grave really was, the 
body interred iu it, according to the strango story to 
whiidi 1 have referred, is no longer there. That story goes : 
that two days after the burial, on the night of the 24th of 
March, the corpse was stolon by body-snatchers, and by 
them disposed of to M. (Jollignon, TrofoBsor of Anatomy 
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at ; that tin* Vrofi‘<M*r iiivitfil a feu si‘ii tiiiilc 

frionils to witness a ileinoiiHtratio!!, ami that ainoijj^ tlicx* 
was one who had been aisjuainti'd with Sterne, ami who 
fainted with horror on reetit^nizinij in the already |iar!lally 
disserted “fiuhject” the features of his friend. So, at 
least, this vi^ry oruesotne and rot'dike le^j^etid riiiiH ; hut 
it must he eoiifessed tliat all the evidetiee whieh Mr. Fitz- 
gerahl has been able to eolleet iti its favour is of tlu* \ery 
loosest and vaj^uest deseriptioji. On the other hand, it is, 
of course, onlv fair to ns'ollt'et that, iii tiays wheti ta- jK'et- 
ahh* sur|.jeons ami j^rave sfuentifie jindessors had to d(‘- 
pend upon tin* nssistanet* of law hreakers for the proseen- 
tion of llif*ir studies and teaeldui;-!, every etTorl would 
naturally he ni.adcs to hush up any Mieh unfortunate ntTair. 
There is, moreover, indepemh iit eviilenee to tin* faet that 
aiinilar dcseeratitms <tf this i^rave yard had of !at«* been 
very eommon; and that at leant cme previoUH attempt to 
check the operatioim of llm “ resurrei-fiojetm u ’* had been 
attended wdth peculiarly infelieitous results. In the Si, 
Jarneti’^ Chronicle for Novenilier tih, 17<57, we flnd it re- 
corded that ** the Iluryino; (Irotmd in ftxford lloiul, belong- 
ing to the Parinh of St. (Jeorge'H, Hatiover Square, having 
been lately rtddied of wtveral deinl bodies, a Wafrlum waa 
placed there, attended by n large mastill l>ogj notwith- 
standing whicdi, on Sunday night last, wum* VillaiKH found 
mesans to steal out anotln^r dead Bmly, ami earried «dl the 
very Dog.” Body-snatelierH m> ndnnt arnl lietermined an 
to contrive to make ad«litional profit out fd tin* actual 
means taken to prewent their deprtsktioiw, would certainly 
not have been clckrrtjd by any cormiderfitlmw of pnuienco 
from attempting the theft of Sterne’s corjise. There wi» 
no Rtich ceremony about his funeral as wimld leml tl»em to 
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or one whoso body could not bo stolen without a risk of 
creating undesirable excitement. On the whole, therefore, 
it is impossible to reject the body-snatching story as cer- 
tainly fabulous, though its truth is far from being proved ; 
and though I can scarcely myself subscribe to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s view, that there is a “ grim and lurid Shandyism ” 
about the scene of dissection, yet if others discover an 
appeal to their sense of humour in the idea of Sterne’s 
body being dissected after death, I see nothing to prevent 
them from holding that hypothesis as a “ pious opinion.” 



(’HAITKIl IX. 

STEKNE Art A WniTKIl. ■ — Tf!K fiK 1*1. ACil AUIrtM.— • 

int, tKItni vij'rt “ 11,1,1 .STHATIUNH.” 

Evkuvuav cxin'r'u-iH't* .'-uliifc*? tit wlinw that tlie- ijualilit'a 
wliii’h win t'lnitiriiijjc faun* fur huuk.H an'l fur thuir authurn 
an* nut ahvay.*i tliuMt tu whirii thuy uwu thrjr lir'-t j<uj»u« 
Jarity. It tuay with tin* utiiiuhl iiruh.ahility !"• utllnnutl 
that thirt wan tin* cast* with VV/.v/rnw iShnitiltf :itnl witli 
StiTiic. W** l•annul, it in true, all<tut thrr ili*<Hui*i!tti* tins 
pornmncnt attnu’tiuiiH uf thy nuv« I frum tlniM* rh.arartur- 
inticH of it whh'h havi* luiiu »*iin'i' fi'annil to attract sit all; 
tin* two am unitml in a | 4 ;n*.nfrr <tr lt'^H «lf^rr«* thruuy;huiit 
till! work; an«l thin hi'in_'^ ho, it i?., of rnurM*, ini|»uHKi!4{* to 
provn to ilfunniHlratioii that it whh tin! latter (jiuilitius, ninl 
nut tin; forinnr, whi<‘h {srociimil H it^ iininctii.Hlr vottuu. 
But, an it happctirt, it in poHnihlt* to »^1 m*w that what msiy 
ij ; bo calloil ita apurioua attrai-tions varieil dimctly, .arni ita 

I ,) real mifrits invornoly, aa its popularity with tin* public of 

,, ibi day. In tUo hi|j;hi’r ipialitica of liiunottr, in draiiuitii' 

•! f vigour, in skilful and nubth* th-iinoation of fhimn'tor, tin* 

I novel showed no detcrloniliun, but, in souir i!n4an»*i'«, it 

i| marked improvement, a.a it proccetii'd; yet the wrond in- 

fitabnenl wswt not mori! popular, nud mo'4 of tin* Mift-ci'd* 
'I ing ones wi*r<* distineiiy h'**s popular, than tin* llnd, They 

’ ; had giiined in many ipiaUtie?!, while l!u-y hsnl lo?*l in ludy 
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with approximate certainty, that what “ took the town ” 
in the lir.st instance was, that quality of the book which 
was strangest at its first a])poarancc. The mass of the pub- 
lic read, and enjoyed, or thought they enjoyed, when they 
wore really only puzzled and perplexed. The wild digres- 
sions, the audacious impertinences, the burlesque philoso- 
phizing, the broad jests, the air of recondite learning, all 
combined to make the book a nine days’ wonder ; and a 
majority of its readers would probably have been prepared 
to pronounce Tristram Shandy a work as original in 
scheme and conception as it was eccentric. Some there 
were, no doubt, who perceived the influence of Rabelais in 
the incessant digressions and the burlesque of philosophy ; 
others, it may bo, found a reminder of Burton in the pa- 
raile of learning; and yet a few others, the scattered stu- 
dents of b’rench facetuo of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
(Kiiiturios, may Iiave read the broad jests with a feeling 
that they had “ seen sonnsthing like it before.” But no 
single reader, no single eritio of the time, appears to have 
e.omhine.d the knowledge necessary for tracing these throe 
clmraeteristies of the novel to their rcspeidivc sources ; and 
noiu) certainly had any suspiciou of the extent to which 
the books ami authors from whom they were imitated had 
been laid under contribution. No ova suspected that 
Sterne, not eonbmt with borrowing his trick of rambling 
from lifibelais, and his airs of erudition from Burton, and 
his fooleries from Ih'iiscambille, had coolly transferred 
whole pu.4HageH from the secoml of thtise writers, not only 
witliotit ae.knovviedgment, but with the intention, obvious- 
ly indie.ated by bis mode of procedure, of passing tliorn 
(df jis his own. Nay, it was not till full fifty years after- 
wards that these daring robberies wore detected, or, at any 
rate, revealed to the world ; and, with an irony which Sterne 
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hini-rlf wtnihl Ii:iv<‘ apprcciuttHl, it wa ; n-aTvial fur u sin- 
cere admirer uf tlu* huiuuuri-t tu p!a\ tie* part, uf di-leo 
tivc. In 1812 l>r. Jtihn I'Vrrinr puhlished his lUnHtratinm 
of Stems, and the prefatttry sunnet, in which lie sulicitn 
pardon forhiatiio minute investiuatiuiiM, is 8uin(‘ient proof 
of the curiously reverent spirit iii which he set nhuut his 
danmfjing task : 

“Btenii*, for who.^i* Kike I jiIikI ttirouirli lairy "a ays 
Of untie wit, aiel ina/e > lirear, 

r<et not iliy slni'ie uialiunanf ei-n «nre fear, 

If alight of iuwar.I niirfh mv o treii to tray ?, 
lyoitti; slejU ttiat iitirtli in tin t of aueient duvs, 

Erewtiile to (JuiKe or wanton Valoi t ilear,” &e. 

Tims cnninienees Dr. Ferriar’s tipulu«ry, which, hem’ever, 
can hardly he held to enver his ofTence; fur, as a mattt*r 
of fjict, Sterne's hurrowiii'^s extend to n ijood th*nl heaidem 
“mirth;" fttnl smne of tlie most uttscrupttlunH of thesn 
forced lo.niiH are raised from paHsajxeH of a perfeidly seri- 
ous import in the orioinals from which they are taken. 

Here, however, is the lint of author.H tti whom Dr. Fer- 
riar holds Sterne to have htaTi more or hem indehteil ; 
TljihelfUH, Ileroalde ile \h‘rvillt‘, Ihmchet, IlruHentiihille, Scar* 
ron, Swift, an author of the name or pHrudonytu of 
briel John," Burton, Bacon, Blount, Munt.aiifne, lljshop Hall. 
The cataio^nc is a reasonahiy huii^ one; hut it is not, of 
course, to he supposed that Stente he!|jeil hine^elf ei|nfilly 
freely fntin every author named in it. Bis oldij^ations to 
Rome of them an?, ah Dr. Ferriar admit**, hut i-light. From 
Raheluis, besides hts vatf.aries of narrativi*, Sterne took, no 
doubt, the idiai of the Triatm ftniiti (by deHcenl from the 
“education of l*ant.a«cruel," throii|,di “ Martirms HiTihh** 
ms"); hut thon^th he Ims appropriated bodily tin* pARsage 
in which Friar John attributes the Iwiauty of hiit nosi? to 
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tlic pectoral conformation of liis nurse, he may be said to 
liavo constructively acknowledged the debt in a reference 
to one of the characters in the Rabelaisian dialogue.^ ^ 

Upon Beroalde, again, upon D’Aubignd, and upon Bou- 
cliot he has made no direct and verbatim depredations. 
From Brnscambillc ho seems to have taken little or noth- 
ing but the not very valuable idea of the tedious buffoon- ■ 
cry of vol. iii. c. 30, et sqq. ; and to Scarron he, perhaps, 
owed the incident of the dwarf at the theatre in the Sen- 
timental Journey^ an incident which, it must be owned, he 
vastly improved in the taking. All this, however, does not 
amount to very much, and it is only when wo come to Dr. 
Ferriar’s collations of Tristram Shandy with the Anatomy 
of Melancholy that wo begin to understand what feats 
vSterne was capable of as a plagiarist. lie must, to begin 
with, have relied with cyni(',al conlidcncc on the conviction 
tliat famous writers are talked about and not read, for ho 
s(ds to work witli the scissors upon Burton’s first page: 

“ Man, the. most excellent and noble creature of the world, 
the princ.ipal and mighty work of God; wonder of nature, 
as Zoroaste.r calls him ; audacis nahircc miraculum, the 
marvel of marvels, as I’lato ; the abridgment and epitome 
of the world, as I’liny,” &c. Tims Burton ; and, with a 

> “ There is no ciuiso one,” siiiil my Undo Toby, “ why one 
man’s nose is loiifro.r than anotho.r, but because that (lod pleases to 
Imvc it HO.” “That is (JnmgouHie.r’s solution,” said my father. 
“ ’Tis He,” contiiMuul my Uncle. Toby, “ who inakos us all, anti frame, s 
tuiil puts iiH together in Hindi forms , . . and for Riich ends as is 
ngreeid.le to His inllnite wiHd()in.’’™7V»V.mTO Manih/, vol. in. c. 4-1. 
“Par ci‘, rcfiondit (JratignuHier, ipi’aitisi Dieu I’a voulu, loquel nous 
tail eii eette forim' (‘t cette Ihi scion dlvin arhitro.” — Rabdais, book i. 
c. 4 1, In another iilacc, however (vol. viii. e. 3), Htcrnc has borrowed 
a whole ptiHsage, from this Frouch humourist without any acknowl- 
odgmont at all. 


STKKXi:. 




f<'\v jitltlitHUJK of his o\v!i, uiisl tlif* suli'tifutlftii rtf Arl"!!!!!** 
for I’!:tto as iho :nithor of on<* of tiio rh -iTipfion-;, thus 
Str-riif*: “Win* m:i‘h* Man with |t<iw»-ri tiarl him 

from lurivuii !•* farth in a monusit Ilia! oroaf, that most 
excflhuit ami iiohlo rrcatiin* of the wotM, tho mirach* of 
iiatun*, ns Zorttnsicr, in Itis hooli . r.ilh .l him 

thu >Sii(*kitiah of tho Ihviuo 1 'n 't riff, a' tt-ttiju tho 

imno;i.* of ftotl, as Mom s-- tho ray of niutiity, as 1‘lalo-— • 
tlie mnrvul of mnrvi l->. as Ari'4oth ,” A-.-.* Auil lu tlu- 
Kimo (’hajitiT, ill tliu “ Frnirim-nt upttu W'hi to-rs," Storm* 
n’lntus liow a “lifrayril kiu-mair’ of tin- !,;i>!y liaus-im* 
“rail ho|ii!xiiio', hnrchratii (1, ou oiir of In r jmlfrry, l•on■ 
jnriiij^ hi-r hy tin* foiiu> r lioiuls of friimi! lii|*, ailiaufr, c*ou- 
fiau^jTuiaity, A’**.- - i‘o!i-in, nimt, sistor, mother for virtm-'n 
ftak(‘, for your owu sake, for mim*. for t'hri !’■■> saki*, n- 
nu'iubrr me! jiily mcl" Aid attain in* Idli liow a “ih* 
vout, vcurrnhh*, lionry hca'li-'i man'’ tljii * h« tm-hr'l lu r; 
“‘I ht'jii; for tin* imfortiuiai**. (oio.l my hnly, *Sis for a 
prinon— “for an hoHjiital ; 'ti*. for an o!»i m:m -a poor mna 
umloiur by Hbtpwr»‘rk, l*y Miirtvship. by {In*. I rail (okI 
anil all llin an';i*lH to witnoss, ‘lis t.. oi.nthf* tbo mila ti, to 
fi‘(‘il till’ hnn^rV'" 'tin to nuuforf fh«' i.h'k mal tin* lirokon- 
lu'nrtrd.* Tin* I»n<ly IkiusHicri* V'tsb* otu”^ 

But now l•un«part• tlu.H passn^i* from tin* Atmiamy *>/ 
AMnnchol y : 

“ A poor (ts'rajati kuisiintn of hb iirUi ujuiu him liy tin* way, in all 
hit* jollity, anil ruiiM lM*j44)!iK. tmo-lM-mlril, hy hint, ronjuriiiK hsm lo,- 
thojs*, foniiiT tton«l»i of uHiiiiirr, fu!i'*ii*u*in«ity, ir., * tiiu-Ir, 

(’ouHht, l»r<itl»«*r, falhor, show pity for t'tifisi's saiu*, psiii a 

i4rk iiuiii, HU ol«l imni,* &r. ; In* furos mu oir prrtrn!| ni<'li 

IioMH, iiH'vituhli* loHn Ilf litiihs, niirrli or :i|ii|mr<'rli, 

tiorainou riilaiuilirH, nhow thy Hiuns ami itojM rfroiiiinri, litko fJml 

* Trisimin Shamly, voi. v, r, I . « /A*V, 
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and all Hifl angelH to witncsf! . . . put up a supplication to him in 
tlic name of a thousand orphans, an hospital, a spittle, a prison, as 
he goes by . . . ride on,' 

Uiirdly a casual coincidence this. But it is yet more 
unpleasant to find that the mock philosophic reflections 
with which Mr. Shandy consoles himself on Bobby’s 
death, in those delightful chapters on that event, are not 
taken, na they profess to be, direct from the sages of aii- 
ti(|uity, but have been conveyed through, 'and “ conveyed” 
from, Burton. 

“ When Agrippina was told of her son’s death,” says 
Hterne, “ Tacitus informs ns that, not being able to mod- 
erate h(^^ passions, she abruptly broke oil her work.” 
TatiitUH does, it is true, inform us of this. But it was un- 
doubtedly Burton (Anat. Mai, p. 213) who informed Sterne 
of it. So, too, when Mr. Shandy goes on to remark upon 
death tliat “ ’I’is an iinwitable chance — the first statute in 
Magna (Jharta — it is an twerhisting Act of Parliament, my 
dear hrotiier — all must die,” tlie agreement of his views 
with those <if Burton, who had himself said of death, “’Tis 
an inevitable ehamui — the first .statute in Magna Charta — 
an evc.rlasUng Act of IhuTuimcnt — all must die,”* is even 
textnally (ixuc.t. 

In the Tioxt passage;, how(;vcr, the humourist gets the 
he.tU;r of the plagiarist, and wo are ready to forgive the 
tlndt for the happily comic turn which he gives to it. 

Burton : 

" Tally was much grieved for his daughter Tulliola’s death at first, 
luitil .Hiadi liitu- that lie had eunlinned his lahul hy philosophical pre- 
cepts ; then la; began to triuiiipli ovia* fortnuo and grief, and for her 
reception into heaven to bo imuh more joyed tlmn before he was 
troubled fur her loss.” 

’ Hurton : Auui, /ltd,, p. 201). 


“ Md., p. 216, 


^TKijxi: 


Siersu- : 

“Whtii TiiUi. w;i’ lii'i'i ft <if hi-i si;i!if'ht»‘r, uf tir I lif !:u>i i! So 
hi* ■! tn lin' vitin* nf .un! !n«"inl Ut ii la - uu ii hiuo 

it. t) iiiv Tuin.j I ui> I !jiy»iiil>i! .''till, till, ^!i^! ’{rt.t () 

my Tuilia, m\ Tuili.i I .M- think' I < i- tji} Tikk.i, 1 hi ai Ui\ 

I talk willi !Hy TuUia. liut tri ; hmh u ■ ha h. mu tu iuf*t tli>* 
nf {iliiiu-in|ihy, UJi<i e>ui.^Uh>- /£•>,>■ n.^iu-t » r -Utut /.» 

mid Ujxm //«<■• fu'fii.siim, uoIkhU <»I! i-.u th c.iu l••Ull'^■tv^■, r .n < (hr •'r< at 
oruUir, huw liujtjiy, Imw juvlnl it ncuh- ui* 

“ tut'l jiriivittfc", i-itii'' :iti4 •■t.utisttji'si 

Biirt'tti, “)i.'iV(* thi ir jit ritiiB, att'i tin* (•■tu'-iiiiu -i.'' '* 

cldiiiH ttml {ffiiviiii'i-s aud tuwii i atul rilii s'* . Mr. 

Shaiitly, thfiiwiii;; tin* M !ili iii*i*, liki* 1 !h* “ hnru I'tafur'’ 
liis win (•im'*i«lrrril liitn, in}>t the rhi S<*rii'al ititi ti<-.rativc, 
“ Inivi* tin*y imt tluir |tsrii>iKi'’ “ Whin*,’’ he* jiniri-rtis, 
“i.s Tmy, ntni .MviHiia*, .nml 'riithr*., attii I ». !.•>, .*utii Prr- 
W‘|n»!iH, ami Aj^ri'^t-ntutij / Wiiat in lu i’ittiii', l>r<*th*'r 'r««hy, 
f)f Niimvfli ami Hahylon, of ( “yzii-tint an»l Muilnt**/ 'I'lm 
fain*Ht towiiH that fVi‘r tin* row* nji.m (au«l ail, ^iih 
t)i(! curiciUH {‘xccjtlion <»f Mytih ih*, t-nutiH ralt**! hy Unrtoji) 
“fmt now no nion*.” Ami tln-tt t!i»* fatiiou » ^•o^lHM|{tlor}' 
letter from Ki-rvluH Hnljih-niH to t‘ii*ero on the* »hntli of 
Tullin Ik Initl tjmh r eontrihiition - Ihirton'-n r»'ii«lrrinii of 
the Bntin hein*^ followeil ahm»4 wor«l for wor4. “ Utinrn* 
hig f>ut of A»sin," tleelahttH .Mr. Shatn!) , “ v¥h»‘« I Msifnl 
from jBgiua towards (whett euji th’m h.wr Imu'Jj I 

tliought HJ}' Ilnrle Tohy), ** I hi f^ati to view* ihi* roniitry 
round nhmtt. was hehiml me, Mrojtra iMdore," *«•., 

arul fio etn, «l<»wn to the final refh clioti of tin- iihsloMoiiin-r, 
“ llt'tnemher that thou art hut a man;" at wltirli peiiut 
Bterm* rmimrkft noolly, “ Now, mv I 'tirh* Tol»v knew tmt 
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known being tluit tlio paragrapli was, in fact, Servius Sul- 
piciii.s filtered tlirongli Burton. Again, and still quoting 
from tlvc Anatomy of Ifclamholy, Mr. Sliandy remarks 
how “the Thracians wept wlicn a child was born, and 
feasted and made merry when a man went out of the 
world; and with reason.” lie then goes on to lay pred- 
atory hands on that fine, sad passage in Lucian, which 
Ihirton liad quoted before him : “ Is it not better not to 
hunger at all, than to cat? not to thirst, than to take physic 
to cure it ?” (why not “ than to drink to satisfy thirst ?” 
as Lucian wrote and Burton translated). “ Is it not better 
to bo freed from cares and agues, love and melancholy, and 
the other hot and cold fits of life, than, like a galled trav- 
eller who comes weary to his inn, to be bound to begin 
his journey afresh ?” Then, closing Ids Ihirton and open- 
ing his Bacon at the Emty on JJealh, lie adds: “ There is 
no terror, brotlmr Toby, in its (I)eath’.s) looks but what it 
borrows from groans and convulsions, and ” (here parody 
fonujs its way in) “ the blowing of nose.s, and the wiping 
away of tears with the bottoms of curtaiu.s in a sick man’s 
bed-room;” and with one more, theft from Burton, after 
Semsea: “Oonsider, brothe.r Toby, ivlien avc are, death is 
not ; nml when death is, we. are not,” this extraordinary 
cento of plagiarisms coneludeH. 

Not that this is Sterne’s only raid upon the quaint old 
writer of whom he has he.re. made, such free use. Several 
otlier instanc.i!H of word for word appropriation might be 
ipioted from this and the succeeding volumes of Tristram 
Shandy. The niio.stroplu* to “ bltisscd health,” in c. xxxiii. 
of vftl. V. is taktm diree.t from th(‘ Awdomy of Melancholy; 
HO is the. phrase, “ lb-, has a gourd for his head and a pip- 
pin for hi.H h(>art in c. ix. ; so i.s the jest about Branciscus 
Kibera’s computation of the amount of cubic space required 
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iiild, liavu I acrvod at Thy altar, where my busiiieas was to sue for 
mercy, hiid I not learned to practise it.” 

And in Hall’s Covitemj^lations tlio following : 

“Mercy hocomoa well the heart of any man, but moat of a Levite, 
lie that had helped to offer so many saerilioca to God for the multi- 
tude of every Israelite’s sins saw how proportionable it was that man 
should not hold one sin unpardonable. lie had served at the altar 
to no purpose, if ho (whose trade was to sue for mercy) had not at all 
learned to practise it.” 

SUinui’.s twelfth sermon, on the Forgiveness of Injuries, 
is merely a diluted eomtncntary on the conclusion of Hall’s 
“ Oonteniplatinn of Jo.scph.” In the sixteenth sermon, the 
one on 8himei, we iiud : 

“ Tlntn* is no small degree of malicious craft in fixing upon a sea- 
fum to give n murk of enmity and ill will; a word, a look, which at 
one time would make no impression, at another time wounds the 
licarl,, and, like a shaft flying with the wind, pierces deep, which, 
with its own natural force, would scttree have reached the object 
aimed at,” 


This, it is evident, i.s hut slightly altered, and by no 
ineans for the better, from the more torso and vigorous 
language of the Bishop : 

“There is no small cruelty in tlie picking out of a time for mis- 
t’liief : that word would scarce gall at one season which at another 
killftli, Tlie same shaft flying with tlie wind pierees deep, which 
ugainst it enu hardly And strength to stick upright.” 

But enough of these /rttm <k amvklion. Indictments 
for plagiarism are often too hastily laid; but there can bo 
MO doubt, I Hhould imagine, in the mind of any reasonable 
being upon the evidemai here cited, that the ollonco in this 
ease is clearly pruvtul. Nor, 1 think, can there bo much 
(iuestiou as to its moral complexion. Fur the pilforings 
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the pawtpces from unrimt snilhor**, whirh, while 
quoting them from Ihirton, he tariily rr'prr-irnta to hin 
readers itn taken frojn hin own alorr'i of iiitottirtii'e,, the 
(•xcnwi i« hardly wjflleitujf ; while m regard* itn* orii'imd 
retleetions of the author of tin* Amtinmtf of Mfimu'hnh/ 
it obviously fails h» apjily at all. And in any rum' there 
could be no necessity for tiu' ominnion to imkutiwletljfo lli« 
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(lobt. IiiVcn admitting that no more characteristic reflec- 
tions could liavo been (iomposed for Mr. Shandy than were 
ac.tually to bo found in liurton, art is not so exacting a 
ini.stress as to coni[)el the arti.st to plagiarize against his 
will. A scrupulous writer, being also as ingenious as 
Sterne, could have found some means of indicating the 
source from which he was borrowing without destroying 
the dramatic illusion of the scene. 

Ihit it siicms clear enough that Sterne himself was trou- 
bled b}’ no comsciontious qualms on this subject. Perhaps 
the must extraordinary instance of literary effrontery which 
was over met with is the passage in vol. v. c. 1, which 
even that seasoned detective Dr, Ferriar is startled into 
pronouncing “.singular.” Burton had complained that 
writers wore like apothecaries, who “make new mixtures 
every day,” by “ pouring out of one vessel into another.” 
“ Wo weave,” he said, “ the same web still, twist the same 
rope again and again,” And Sterne incolumi gravitate 
lusks : “ Shall we forever make new books as apothecaries 
make new mixtures, by pouring oidy out of one vessel into 
another? Are we foreviu' to bo twisting and untwisting 
tins same rope, fonwer on the same track, forever at the 
same paccJ” And tliis ho writes with the scissors actually 
opened in his hand for tlio ahnoat bodily abstraction of 
the passage bcigiuning, “ Man, the moat excellent and no- 
ble creature of the world 1” Surely this denunciation of 
plagiarism by a plagiarist on the point of setting to work 
could only have been written by a man who looked upon 
plagiarism as a good joke. 

Apart, howe.ver, from the moralities of the matter, it 
must in fairness be admitted tluit in most cases Sterne is no 
servile copyist. He appropriates other men’s thoughts and 
phrascK, and with them, of (iourse, tho credit for tho wit, 
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CHAPTER X. 


STYLK AND GKNKRAIi CnARAOTKUISTICS. — HUMOUR AND 
HKNTIMENT. 

To talk of tlu'. stylo, ” of Sterne is almost to play one of 
tlioso tricks witk langnai^o of wluok lie liimself was so 
fond. For tlio.ro is hardly any definition of the word 
which can make, it possible to describe him as having any 
stylo at all. It is not only that he inunifcstly recognized 
no external canons whereto to conform the expression of 
his thoughts, but h<^ had, api»areiitly, no inclination to in- 
vent and observe — except, indeed, in the most negative of 
Hcn.ses— any .stylo of his own. The “style of Sterne,” in 
short, is as though one should say “the form of Proteus.'” 
lie was determined to be uniformly eccentric, regularly 
irrogidar, and that was all. His digressions, his asides, 
and his fooleries in general would, of course, have in any 
case. nec.essitaUsI a certain general jerklncss of manner; 
Imt tlii.s need hardly liave extended itself liahitiially to tho 
stnie.tnro of individual stmtenees, and as a matter of fact 
he e.an at times write, as he does for tho most part in liis 
Sm/imitt, in a style whi<d> is not the loss vigorous for be- 
ing fairly eorree.t. Hut as fi rule his mode of expressing 
himself is destitute of any phitensions to precision; and 
in many instanciis it is a perfect marvel of literary slip- 
shod. Nor is iliere any ground for holieving that the 


irurm sunai. r^irnu - h iruiv 
luiif'ftu-i Fi'cjjcli ■• - Fri-ni’h nf vUjifh i-uii Siratforil'iitlr*- 
Iisi\v«‘ \vuul‘l :i;j|;ftu’4 is iti i!^-i l! rvi- 

dt'Hfi* of a natural !»> ;:r:iiuni'iti.-al at'.-urafn . 

Here tlicrs* oan Kt* no f»u>-pi<*iiin nf di i-'jn .l d> ti.ai'-r .if 
rtdcH; and itti'n- than om* M(lr*'i>in of rafhi f a '•« u.-u-' Idnd 
in las U'ic of FinjlFh weni-^ and jdira-*'-' a‘T->rd .•••idirm- 
alorv tfstiinouv to tin- muuo jo'iut. Ilr- |tn!i«iuaSi'>n in 
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ly HH muoU th-i-er^ Inji 4.f jnaiM- .an front tho literary point 
of view it in opon to oxeeption, < 'liaoiic a'-, it in in tho ?<yn- 
la<;tiea! ften**!*, it in a pi rfoeil) oloar vehiolo for tho (’omoy- 
aneft <tf ihouolit: xvoaro an rarely at a lo-o for tin* tnoaiiiiifr 
of one »>f Htorno'H wnloneoh an «<• are, for very difrorent 
rejyittnH, htr the menninj^ <*f »>S)o of Nfa' itiilay’**. And hin 
larijLfiiaoi* U ho full «tf Hfo and eohntr, In'* fonr ?io aniinalod 
and vivaeiotjH, that wi* fori'et wr nro readitiy and not Itiicn- 
^nf/^ and we art* ;ik little tli-pemoel to i*i< ox.aetim^ in ro!t|ieet 
Itt fonn HH linutoh we were li^mera in aehtal fuet. Simie’s 
nifutiHT, in hh‘»rt, niav U* that **f a had and earrh stH writer, 
hut it is tin* imintuT of a tirni rate talker; and tloH, of 
enurne, enlianeeK rather than doiraoia from the tin weary iti|,'; 
cdiarm of liin wit and humour. 

To attempt a preciHo and fitml iU'»lin«iioii helwta u these 
two laHt-nnmotl ijualitioH in Sterne or any one rise i%ould 
he no very Inipeful lank, perha}oi; hut those who have a 
keen pertu’ption of cither find no great diflleulty in tii»- 
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criminating, as a matter of feeling, between tbc two. And 
what is true of the qualities tluunsclvcs is true, mutatis 
tmiiandis, of tlic men by whom they have been most con- 
spicuously displayed. Some wits have been humourists 
also ; nearly all humourists have been also wits ; yet the 
two fall, on the whole, into tolerably well-marked classes, 
and the ordinary uncritical judgment would, probably, en- 
able most men to state with sulU<jient certainty the class to 
which each famous name in the world’s literature belongs. 
Aristoj)hancs, Shakspeare, Cervantes, Molibre, Swift, Field- 
ing, Lamb, liichter, Carlyle ; wid(^Iy as these writers differ 
from each other in style and genius, the least skilled read- 
er would hardly need to be told that the list which includes 
th('m all is a catalogue of humourists. And Cicero, Lu- 
cian, Pascal, Voltaire, Congrcv(t, Pt)pe, vSheridan, Courier, 
Sydmy Smith — this, T sup[)os<>, would be reoogni/od at 
onc.e as an (ummeration of wits. Some of tbesii bumour- 
ists, like bhddiiig, lik(! llielibir, lilu^ Carlyle, are always, oi 
almost always, Immourists alomu Some of these wits, like 
Pascal, like. I'ope, lik('. Courier, are wits with no, or but 
slight, admixture of humour; and in the classification of 
tbes(! tlu'i'e is of course no diflbuilty at all. Lut even with 
the wit..s wlio very often give us Immoiir also, and with the 
humourists who as oftmi (hhght us with tluur wit, we sed- 
dom fmd ourscdvits in any dou))t as to the real and more 
essential ^l^^nitil^s fif (!ae,h. It is not hy the wit whie.h h < 
lias infused into his talk, so much as hy the Inimour wit,> 
wliich he has delineated the character, that ShakspearQ 
has given his KalslalT an ahiding plac<! in our memories. 
It is not, the re))artet's of P»enedie.k and Beatrice, but the 
itiiUKirlal fatuity of Doglicrry, t,liat the name of Much Ado 
Alidut Nolhhii/ nsuills. Noiu; of the verbal qui])H of Touidi- 
stone tickli! uh like his (,!X()uiHite patronage of William and 
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tht* tu is (.* tills*- that ttc tluuli, wi* 

tliiuk uf Sliak-jn-an- ill ;tii\ .ilhfr I’ut iu > |ii<* fir mfutil, 

"\VlifHf\fr, thal is t«» <i\, ttc think <4 hiiti as aist tliiif,; hut 
a jiuft, wt* think "f hini, n >4 a- a uil. hut a * a hiuiiMurisi, 
Sn, tiu», it is lint th'* iiau''--t*'r I iirus! • nf iIk- /irtt^<uf\s /a^Ar.v, 
hut till' i(r«>:nl !'i«ii''ul»- nf thf i't ihc 

irony of tiu- Jko/io/f A* ii:» •. that mo jtH.,.irinti' 

witli till' H.'im*' «tf Svtif!. An>i, f-'iit. ! ' 1} , il is iho r**li}, 

t'ltii^raniiiifiti*' flithT of <’fir 4 i. u's fliah‘;„uif, ih*- li/./, «n«l 
fnu'klf of till' flr<'v\(*rks w!a<-!i Shrii-l.iu fu-s oiil wiih uu- 
(liM'riininat inii: luiiii! t** lln- in** t insj^nilh iiui »if Iuh flutrai’ 
is this wlih'h siaiHj's fho of iIiom* 

with fhann'li‘ristif-i far snon- niiirkrtl flam anv v^hji fi In- 
Ion^ to tlu-m in riuhf of liimiontus jHUltailnri' of huiiuiti 
fiiihU''H or iiuj^oniou* in\fUtion of fouii«’ im uit td, 

Till’ ph'UM’ of Storn*' is imiuistnkuhlv nnioijo urilfr«t of 
tha forini'r rja-sw. li in !*v his hutnour hn* humour of 
chanw’tiT, hix ilramntii* as ilisfinj-! from hi* I'ntii-al th- 
W'rijitivf humour th«<iis 4 ;ii, of t fiiusi-, h* 
tliix alno, HH nil humourist uuu 4 iha! In !»v» sasul will livi*. 
In 'Vrhtram Shtnitiv^n^ in tin* .WrwoHs, thrro i’^ a siifli- 
cif'iicy ftf wit, luiij foiixitlrrahly uioro than a j*Hlllri«-nry tif 
liunmr^tis n‘fh'i'ti«»rt, innurnihMin*! jn-rsifliurr ; tml it is fho 
atitoffi in liix ahriost |*h>tlfH-H tirama wim havr t*i»tiihlisht'«l 
tiu’ir crrattir in liis nii'ht* iu lim of Fiimr. Wt» 

rnnrmt, inih’oil, hi* xtin* that what tifw n him hit Imhl 
Upon pustturity in wlial ^avo him hi» populwril) with hi« 
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contemporaries. On tlic contrary, it is, perhaps, more 
probable that he owed his first success with the public of 
Ills day to those eccentricities which arc for us a little too 
consciously eccentric — those artifices which fail a little too 
conspicuously in the ars cclandi artem. But however these 
tricks may have pleased in days when such tricks were new, 
they much more often weary than divert us now ; and I 
suspect that many a man whose dcligbt in the Corporal 
and his master, in Bridget and her mistress, is as fresh as 
ever, declines to accompany their creator in those perpet- 
ual digressions into nonsense or semi-nonsense the fashion 
of whicih tSterne borrowed from llabclais, without Rabe- 
lais’s exe.usii for adopting it. To us of this day the real 
charm and distinction of the book is due to the marvellous 
combination of vigour and subtlety in its portrayal of 
charae.tcw, and in the purity and delicacy of its humour. 
Those last two appanmtly paradoxical substantives are 
chosim advisedly, and (!mploy(!d as the most convenient 
way of introducing that disagreeable question which no 
commentator on Sterne can possibly shirk, but which ev- 
ery admirer of St(irne must approach with reluctance. 
Tlieui is, of course, a sonsii in which Sterne’s humour — 
if, indccid, we may bestow that name on the form of jocu- 
larity to whic-h I refc'.r — is the very reverse of pure and 
dcli(uit(! : a sense in which it is impuns and indelicate in 
i\u'. highest degree. On this it is necessary, however brief- 
ly, to t«mch ; and to the w(!ighty and many-counted in- 
(lictment whifth may be framed against Sterne on this 
head there is, of course, but one. possible plea— the plea 
of guilty. Nay, the plea must go further than a mere 
ndmission of the oIT<mc.o| it must include an admission 
of the worst motive, the worst spirit ns animating the of- 
fender. It is not necessary to my purpose, nor doubtless 
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bctwn'tl tin* ti>n «>f Sujff ah-! fhaf <-f Uhl- lai-. • 

that •lirm!.'* :t‘. lti-» t‘Munlr\ inau < :»!* !(!hi, “whu 

rnlln InrjiM'lf jit\itu'4y alo-ut --u hi - -I’n. rhrll, tlafil hi-t sm* 
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ry»if <“ith«'r, whi«di ruuld |u. .>,i!.|y avail Sti rn* , and if w..jj!d 
iiml an mij«h’n>'antly ininnfe an:d}h!'. <.f fh'r, rfnara* I* ri !i<’ 
in Ids writiTigH t<» aHi-ertaifi h«tv^ far M. 'rain*-'.* * !...n{i. at 
df'fenrt* of Ividwlais eitnld !»•• aj*|4j» ;dd»* t«» hi-* l a-.i*. 

But the itujuiry, on«‘ glad !<* tldnl. i > a * (umi fr-.*ary ns 
it would ho di»i!igm‘ahlf : fur. unfMrtntia!* iv f«'r Sl» rne, ho 
must Ik* fondomnod «»n « iptnutitHti flV ctf 

cciu’,v% 'whatovor may !«• hi** full- wli«u c.nojiarrd with 
thcHi* other two gn*!4t writer^i as regards sh** qjndity of 
tludr n*fi|tfcllv«* transgrowjuns. Tht ro •'.•m he no «hnviiig, 
1 moan, that Htonin is of all writers the n«<*s{ iM ninafi'd 
and j>i*nr'trat«'d witli im|»nnty of thought and ’aiggrstion ; 
that in no rtlhor writer in iN Isstent {irr;«riri. nnat* eon- 
Htantly felt, even if there hi* ntjy in whom it in tnore oftm 
openly idUnnh'd. The unelean spirit purfine!* him rvt ry- 
when*, dinfiguring liin ncen«'» of htutmur, drfnorali/ing liin 
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[).‘i.sar'igcs of serious reflection, debasing even liis senti- 
mental intcvlndes. Ilis coarseness is very often as great 
a blot on bis art as on bis morality — a tbing wbicb can 
V(!ry rarely bo said of eitber Swift or liabclais ; and it is 
wmetimes so distinctly fatal a blcmisb from tbe purely 
lite.rary point of view, that one is amazed at tbe critical 
fa<'.ulty wliicb could liavc tolerated its presence. 

Jbit when all this lias been said of Sterne’s bumonr it 
still rc.mains true that, in anotber sense of tbe words “ puri- 
ty ” and “ delicacy,” bo possesses bmnour more pure and 
deli(',ate than, perhaps, any other writer in the world can 
show, b’or if that humour is tbe purest and most deli- 
(‘.;it(i whielj is tlie freest from any admixture of farce, and 
produces its elTeets with tlio lightest touch, and tbe least 
obligations to ridiculous incident, or what may bo called 
the “ physii’.al gr<)teK(|ue,” in any shape — then one can 
point to passag(is from Sterne’s pen which, for fulfilraent 
of th('H(^ conditions, it would be dinicult to match clse- 
wiicre. Strange, as it may seanu to say this of the literary 
(Jilray who drtiw tin; portrait of T h*. Slop, and of the liter- 
ary (iriinahli who torme.nted Idiutatoriiis with the hot 
cheMtiiul, it la novertheh'HS the fact that Hcene after scene 
may Inr cited from Trialram. AVumr/y, and those the most 
(Icllghlfnl in tins hook, which are not only free from even 
the. momentary intrusion of either the elowri or the carica- 
iiirisi, tint even from the presence of “comic [>ropertics ” 
(/IS actors would (uill tliem) of any kind: scenes of which 
tlui extermil setting is of the slinph/st possible eharaotor, 
while the humour is of Unit deep/tst .and most penetrative 
kind which springs from tin; eternal immngruitieR of hu- 
man|nature, the ever -recurring cross -purposes of human 
lives, 

f.larlyl(‘ ehi8H{:H St(wne witli O/uvnntcs among the great 


uf tin* wt>rl*i; au-l fr.'ia ■•nr, anil that tlu* 
iiiii**! "f \ i*-u tls*' !-• nut i-sfrava- 

lly !i«» uth‘-r nritfi' !i» i«|r-- Strrn*-, jHr!ia|i-, ^uhh! 
tin* tlavs <*f lla- S|iatii"h Innnunrsu, iia*.*- thi- \;i.! int-on* 
gruilirs tif ItiiUian r l-'U •! fujlU VmIIi liia-.- 

tvrl}' a {nujtl. It i- ut U!lu>' >n‘ tlf nrv. wltirh Iuh 

IiulHftUr njicits 111 U' uf the iii! 3 iH »i .,ljj a!(>i luf iiiaii'.s 

Iifi“ that < !uak«--, sn h.-l tLaf In- i •. rj-.f. 

nn I'fl} ti‘4 rstn ij.jn.silv •!' ..iilv , .'uhI 
tif iiuia’ <rJa!ilj» thf {.« s. nniai imtuaii ur<-‘l 

{.tf juy — hut hii 5 U"i H! si ’ll! 1 *“' ’J 4 a! ulji.-h 

inaku-^ Sliak-Jn-ari- aii>I tin- tJt.-l. •ii.Uiis'it iiittin *i! a!, 
iiauji-ly, tin* {tMttt-r, !t“t aluni' *ui r th** |il' a ui. Imu?! ' pait 
uf inaii's fi.'iturf, hut tHiir tha! ( uiu'.ii ul t-ui jjimi.* 
t*n<luni)j' ut in it. Id ' (iautiun" i«! u.<n«it r an*! <'f 

awt*. It i^ t»» tlii'« _ur«-;»f4T ti.i' •■•'nln-l uu-r a 

gri'iitcr iuhlitift than ih< iunuajj !">,<- .4 j.-i,, that t '»■»• 
vautrs owes lil'i i^rcat ur- ‘I ; an*! it uili !'«■ f"wnfl, thuji^h it 
tuny m'ln at fir4 a hard -.ru Ui; 4 , that '^Siaix' -'fiarr-i thi,, 
|ntW<T with t 'rrvniitf'. *!*>» jiU' " ainl Sain'lm 

ta WiiitcT atiil T‘<hy Sliandv jui.uln •, •<! t uui ' .a l ullin'; 
f.hnui^n t?f tlrannUin li«*y u nut-d-h' h<w« iiin!: "t 'Inunatn' 
tuiH*. It i« nlnnc'! lih<* jia ia^ fi«ua I" luu:'.* : n 

IH <*i'rt 3 uuly fr«>in tin* - in 'larif aiul Huriuund 

t<t thi; jirufoutnlly in tViii4-uu> lUal |»!n*!i 

null in nvriy imlividual «1> tad. iniJ {h"**- win* «l«> in4 
alluw anaidriitul fuid nstrrnal di-i-dnul.uiin ’- i>* f*«r 

tlu*rn tin* inward and «-v,ri}lia! r.' THihlani-'"* i>f fhiiii' s 
iiutHt iiftnii, I think, liavr r%|ts-n* n -j -I «-ni* «•( ihi* 

Shandy dialnj^ur'a th«* '■'ann* •<*. mj.i jun ihn!, tln-y 

dnrivn fr<»iu M*uit‘ «*f tin* m>*'l in'hl', iajnnu.fU . r>)!i«»«|Jsir?i 
hi'twenii th {3 kni« 4 ht .and hi-' '‘ijnsn*, and ni!i:=f havr Imh-u 
CutiHcioUH through nil outward dUr.-rrm-' > <.f i:. 3 and !<.n«' 
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of n common dement in cadi. It is, of course, a resem- 
blance of rdatiom .ami not of pevson.alitics ; for tliough 
tliere is something of the Knight of La Mancha in Mr. 
Shandy, there is nothing of Sanclio .about his brother. 
But tlio serio-comic game of cro.ss-purposes is the same 
between both couples ; and what one may call the irony 
of human intercourse is eipially profound, and pointed 
with ecjual subtlety, in each. In the Spanish romance, of 
course, it is not likely to be missed. It is enough in itself 
th.at l.lie diu'auged brain which takes windmills for giants, 
and carriers for knights, and Ilosinante for a Bucephalus, 
has lixed mioii Rancho I'anza — the crowning proof of its 
mania — as the lilting s(|uire of a knight-errant. To him 
— to this compound of somnolence, shrewdness, and good 
nat.urii — to this (u'ciature with no more tincture of romantic 
idealism than a wine-skin, the knight addresses, without 
misgiving, his lofty dissertations on the glories and the 
duties of chivalry — the sipiire responding after his fash- 
ion. And thus these two hold converse, contentedly iii- 
e.omprdnmsihle to isach olher, and with no snsplcion that 
tliey are as inc.apabh; of intereh.anging ideas as the in- 
li.ahitunts of two dilferent jilanets. With what licaft- 
Htirring mirth, and yet with what strangely deeper feel- 
ing of the inliniUi variety of huin.au nature, do wo follow 
their converse throughout I Yet (.Jui.xote and Rancho are 
not more life-like .and liuman, nor nearer togotlier at one 
point and fartiier apart at another, than aro Walter 
Shandy and his brother. The siiuat little Spanish peasant 
is not more gloriously ineapalilo of following the chivalric 
vngaruts of his muster than the Him[ilo soldier is of grasp- 
ing the philosophic, crotchets of his brother. Both couples 
an*, in symjiathe.tic contact ahsoliite and complete at one 
point; at another they are “ poles asunder” both of them. 


fuiliitf, "f uU»-!K4t'i-»!t uu-l uti I ; that t-K hh'UI 

• •f sHi'lrrl) iii'^ paili"-'. ill ula-li •* IraJi;.''* 1} it.>, 

^:4lt !•' hutiltiiir. Ill ahL-' !li>rc i* f!it‘ .’•atiic 

of t}i«‘ iiiisjaSt- >»•' .h-|i»ui} !'MU!i»!nio fh,- fliiitt* 
«rf la-.-iultlan^'o th«' ! 3 i‘‘-<iiU!i» Ji 'liial'lt' Ui wait ahil tjut- 
»r-‘, wiijoli all iaisiof iiuilMtistiti'- •, - ink iulo 

uitii'aiu’f. 

Tito {tathfti*- wh:--h sus-irrlt. " au*! *i*’. jun-. tin* 

Ituiiwur i-', "f 4 iu ili.- iw.t ,-a r ■. tn tu<» 

fxsj'ily wtu lit Koili f:r- . it i'. a |*i>iiiri‘ <4 

lnuiiau ^iuij»li«4u f'l a ah4 aitlf .H iialurr «*ul uf 

hurmouy wiiii it-i •4ui-.<!m4iiio . a.; hut 

wlirri*:t'i in tin* r"Ui.iJi!'r Iho -'iitiida'it} t* that of 

t!ji‘ ill lUf ICii’ijli'oh it j-. ihat .4 ihr man 

with whom thf iurnuiprii If i!i> rr in an 

well huuiuur, stwli ih « |** ujito tin- huntom'. tu tlo* 
of thtsi ilisiranjihl ku5?4hl t-rmut lalkino ''^o h‘>|irlr-.4)' ««vrr 
iho lu'ini of iuH jittafht'4 liioralil} , 'jo Imo in 

|»alh»>?t, «K‘j*lh to iho humour of thf rfi-fijiru* jthi- 

h)w(|ilu'r, h.ij wi4«' of ih«' iul« Ih'i'tual 

a|tj»rri‘iatio» «»f tho iimihI af?r**!iof tali' of hrothi 
HymjKtihy, jM-rlmps *'Vru moro fiioiutty }»|i|n'uh4 lo in 
thi! latter than in the fonm r e;e»e, !tr<*au"e the efforl of fh« 
gou4 CaitUuti t«nin4er'4ati4 in far i;realer ihisu that of tim 
Dun t<» umiit* himself understoiHt, anii the eoneern of the 
funner at liin failure is projturtiomtiejy wmre tinirkrtl than 
that of the iatU'fat A/s. An4 the I'eneral ru/ipfrl hriw een 
uiu’. <»f thc! two ill-aHmirled {oura v*. nuieli ehen-r than that 
of the other. It is, imii-t'ii, th»' tautali^inil njijiroin-h to a 
mutual uutlerslanilinu whieh nive-* imirh more aultlfe 
a SM!«t to thcj humour of the rclatiou^ helwrrn the tw«» 
brotht*r« Bhamly than to that which arihe* out of tl«s n*’ 
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lulioiis Uutwcou the philosopher and his wife. The broad 
comedy of the dialogues between Mr. and Mrs. Shandy is 
irresistible in its way ; but it is broad comedy. The 
philosopher knows that his wife docs not comprehend 
him : she knows that she never will ; and neither of them 
miKih cares. Tire liiisbaiid snubs her openly for her mental 
defects, and she with perfect placidity accepts his rebukes. 

“ Master,” as he once complains, “ of one of the finest 
chains of reasoning in the world, he is unable for the soul 
of him to got a single link of it into the head of his wife 
but we never hear him lamenting in this serio-comic fash- 
ion over his brother’s inability to follow his processes pi 
reasoning. That is too serious a matter with both of 
them ; their mutual desire to share each other’s ideas and 
tastiis is too strong ; and each time that the philosopher 
shows his impatieiKH! with the soldier’s fortification-hobby, 
or th(! soldiisr breaks his honest shins over one of the phi- 
losopher’s erotehets, tin; r<\grct and remorse on either side 
is e<pially ae.ute and sitnuu’e. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that (laptain Sliandy is the one who the more fre- 
^ (puiutly subjects himself to pangs of this sort, and who is 
the. more innocent sulte.rer of the two. 

From the. broad .and deep luimonr of this central con- 
e.e])tion of contrast llosv as from a head-water innumerable 
rills of comedy through many and many a page of dia- 
loguii; but not, of course, from this source alone. Uncle 
'I'oby is {‘ver delightful, e.ve.n wlu'.u his brother is not near 
him ns his foil; the, faithful (lorporal brings out another 
side of his clianie.ter, upon which wo linger with equal 
pleasiuv. of eontcmplation ; the allurements of the Widow 
Wailm.'in re.veal him to us in yet another— but always in a 
(Captivating asjKS't. ’riun'e. is, too, one need hardly say, an 
abundance of humour, of u high, though not the highest, 


ta'ili'f in th»‘ !Uii!<‘r •ija! *■•1 - 1 -'! iti- !•*»'} su ^u>, Shau* 
(iv, iti tli‘‘ Ui'i'.i',. :ih-l t'ols. lli«* 

lijif"- of till' Itliji , i!l Sh<' Lcil !l!f!r I .sJlii'Hf, 

S!i'|i liilll-'i'lf. Uut it V )!i 1“''} .‘ilni,.’ th.sl liU- 

su'iur r«'a>'li! •> that ''Si|ir< ui>- 'al.i'Ji i* i- i':i|iahlit 

uf attains!)^ wlu-ji th.- . -oifr.t !■ 4 ■jaaiiii* - iu a 

hiimaii rharzM’ti'r I'ro-hi'-'-'" a ‘‘'"U'- |<.<!,-hii 4 f.iujii*-! nf ihc 
«tf !iiir!!i aH'i !' a*l* vut ■ us ?ii<' luiuii * thuM' 
\Ui»i ritnti liipia!*- it. 

Tlii', Imuiai r, I!)*'!')- f'll!’. t<i 'lo* f..ji’.i4i'ra- 

tiuJi of ihs* i-r«-a5iv.' .a!i4 » '.'in-, hf in lu-tt- 

iu'^; Jiml ail < arli*-r in th*' ; 0 i i';. i i> liy 

tlial powt-r uv«r!!i<' •ifs-’S.MU ..f ulu- h St. riio, 

hiut ■ ;!' iffj-a*' h. 'i)!} ifjaa 

aiiv i»tin-r of hi. !!«■ prs f. !r*‘!. Uc ran |.{aiijly m-c*, 

t«> think '‘f n>4 a--, fhr ;4tra? l(UUr«IiU 4, !<ul Ha th»* 

|;n'ut hi'iUiiih ntaViNt ; au4 nlHfM'iil " 

hail ^^ojiii'thinfj i-vrii jsi /jiv tl:j} <4 fti- *!> pi- < iat-ay jtiian* 
in^ %vhirh ili'4iti;'ui-4n-'> it ■■■ ft .*m “ j<alh'i'\'' llirrf 

cati Ih‘ little ih'iii't tli.al !!i>' tluh:; I t'l Sirflie Im he, 

cilt the whole, ajul Imih iu htV atei liti-ratuie, ralla r ininji- 
rahh* than the reverse. 

What, then, were hi' notion* of ir»*- *' rsjtiuieni ” in 
literature? We have hem ilh'vJjerv that h«' repeat?* it 
wouhi a(ipear iineon'»eitin''h Jin4 euuuu. ud’i the raiens 
wliich Uurew propiuiteK to the fra:«'ie poet in lh«- worth*: 

**>«! 4 iH JSie' •ioIrn»t»HI» 

t’rinintti i|«»i li?»; timr t«A me nHtui-issnw l»*’4eni ” 

And that e.anou i-^ wnuid rnou’^h, no donhl, in the ’'ii-mm 
in w’hieh it wan meant, and in il'-t rrlation Ut the peraan to 
whom it wa«i addre-ord. A iraoje drama, |«‘op|e4 with 
Imrotsa who N,;t forth their wom in frigid and iitsiinpa*' 
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Hioncd verse, will unquestionably leave its audience as cold 
as itself. Nor is this true of drama alone. All poetry, 
indeed, wlietlicr dramatic or other, presupposes a sympa- 
tbetic unity of emotion between the poet and those whom 
ho addresses ; and to this extent it is obviously true that 
he must feel before they can. Horace, who was (what 
every literary critic is not) a man of the world and an 
observer of human nature, did not, of course, mean that 
this capacity for feeling was all, or even the chief part, of 
the poetic faculty, lie must have seen many an “intense” 
young Uoman make that pathetic error of the young in all 
countries and of all peri(jds — the error of mistaking tbo 
capacity of emotion for the gift of expression. Ho did, 
however, undoubtedly mean that a poet’s power of afEcct- 
ing others presupposoa ])aHsion in himself ; and, as regards 
the poet, he was right. But his criticism takes no account 
whatever of one form of appeal to the emotions which has 
been brought by later art to a high pitch of perfection, 
but with which the {)orsonul fooling of the artist has not 
much more to do than the “passions” of an auctioneer’s 
clerk have to do with the compilation of his inventory. A 
poet himself, Horace wrote for poets; to him tlio pathetic 
implied the ideal, the imaginative, the rhetorical ; he lived 
before the ago of llealism and the Kealists, and would 
scarcely have comprehended (dthcr the men or the method 
if he coulil have come across them. Had ho done so, how 
ever, ho would have boon astonished to lind his canon re- 
versed, and to have perceived that the primary condition 
of tlui rtnilist’s huocuhh, and the distinctive note of those 
writers who have presHod genius into the service of real- 
ism, is that they do not share — that they are unalterably 
and oRtentatiously free from— the emotions to which they 
appeal in their readers. A fortunate accident has enabled 
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US to compare the treatment wliich the world’s greatest 
tragic poet and its greatest master of realistic tragedy have 
respectively applied to virtually the same subject ; and the 
two methods are never likely to be again so impressively 
contrasted as in King Lear and Le Pere Goriot. But, in 
truth, it must he impossible for any one who feels Balzac’s 
power not to feel also how it is heightened by Balzac’s 
absolute calm — a calm entirely different from that stern 
composure which was merely a point of stylo and not an 
attitude of the heart with the old Greek tragedians— a 
calm which, unlike theirs, insulates, so to speak, and is in- 
tended to insulate, the writer, to the end that his individu- 
ality, of which only the electric current of sympathy ever 
makes a reader conscious, may disappear, and the charac- 
ters of the drama stand forth the more life-like from the 
complete concealment of the hand that moves them. 

Of this kind of art Horace, as has been said, knew noth- 
ing, and his canon only applies to it by the rule of contra- 
ries. Undoubtedly, and in spite of the marvels which one 
great genius has wrought with it, it is a form lower than 
the poetic — essentially a prosaic, and in many or most 
hands an unimaginative, form of art ; but for this very rca- 
son^ that it demands nothing of its average practitioner 
but a keen eye for facts, great and small, and a knack of 
graphically recording them, it has become a far more com- 
monly and successfully cultivated form of art than any 
other. As to the question who are its practitioners, it 
would, of course, be the merest dogmatism to commit 
one’s self to any attempt at rigid classification in such a 
matter. There are few if any writers who can be describ- 
ed without qualification either as realists or as idealists. 
Nearly all of them, probably, are realists at one moment 
and in one mood, and idealists at other moments and in 
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otlior moods. All tliat need be insisted on is that the 
methods of the; two forms of art arc essentially distinct, 
and that artistic failure must result from any attempt to 
combine them ; for, whereas the primary condition of suc- 
cess in the one case is that the reader should feel the sym- 
pathetic presence of the writer, the primary condition of 
su(!cess in the other is that the writer should eSacc him- 
st.'lf from the reader’s consciousness altogether. And it is, 
I think, the defiance of these conditions which explains 
why so much of Sterne’s deliberately pathetic writing is, 
from the artistic point of view, a failure. It is this which 
rnak('a otie feel so much of it to be strained and unnatural, 
and which brings it to j)ass that some of his most ambi- 
tious elTorts haivc the reader indiiferent, or even now and 
then (amtemptuoua. In those passages of pathos in which 
the elTect is distinctly sought by realistic means Sterne is 
perpetually ignoring the “self-denying ordinance” of his 
adopted method — p('r[K!tually obtruding his own individu- 
ality, and begging us, as it were, to turn from tlic picture 
to <b(! artist, to cease gazing for a moment at his toucliing 
creation, and to admire the flue feeling, tlic exquisitely 
sympathetic, nature of tlu^ man who created it. No doubt, 
as we must in fairness renmmbor, it was part of bis “ hu- 
mour in Amnimt I’istol’s sense of the word — to do this ; 
it is true, iio doubt (and a truth which Sterne’s most fa- 
mous critic, was too prone to ignore), that bis sentiment is 
not always meant fur serious;’ nay, the very word “senti- 

* Kurcly It wtiH not so nxdint, for instance, in tlio passage about 
the tlfiitifilifirnnte, whi(rh liatl lii-en “Htiinding so many months unintied 
It) the corner of Monsieur Dosseiu’s coach-yard. Much, indeed, was 
not to bo said for it, but something rnigiit; and, when a few words 
will rescue Misery out of her distress, I luilo the man wlio can bo a 
eliiifl of them ’’ " Dues anybody,” asks Thackeray in strangely mat- 
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mental ” itself, thongh in Sterne’s day, of course, it Lad 
acquired but a part of its present disparaging significance, 
is a sufficient proof of tliat. ) But there are, nevertheless, 
plenty of passages, both in Tristram Shandy and the Sen- 
timental Journey, where the intention is wholly and un- 
mixedly pathetic — where the smile is not for a moment 
meant to compete with the tear — which are, nevertheless, 
it must be owned, complete failures, and failures traceable 
with much certainty, or so it seems to me, to the artistic 
error above-mentioned. 

In one famous case, indeed, the failure can hardly be de- 
scribed as other than ludicrous. The figure of the dis- 
traught Maria of Moulines is tenderly drawn ; the accesso- 
ries of the picture — her goat, her dog, her pipe, her song 
to the Virgin — though a little theatrical, perhaps, are skil- 
fully touched in ; and so long as the Sentimental Traveller 
keeps our attention fixed upon her and them the scene 
prospers well enough. But, after having bidden us duly 
note how “the tears trickled down her cheeks,” the Trav- 
eller continues : “ I sat down close by her, and Maria let 
me wipe them away as they fell with my handkerchief. 
I then steeped it in my own — and then in hers — and then 
in mine — and then I wiped hers again ; and as I did it I 
felt such undescribable emotions within me as, I am sure, 
could not be accounted for from any combinations of mat- 
ter and motion.” The reader of this may well ask him- 
self in wonderment whether he is really expected to make 


ter-of-fact fashion, “believe that this is a real sentiment? that this 
luxury of generosity, this gallant rescue of Misery — out of an old 
cab — is genuine feeling?” Nobody, we should say. But, on the 
other hand, does anybody — or did anybody before Thackeray — sug- 
gest that it was meant to pass for genuine feeling ? Is it not an ob« 
vious piece of mock pathetic ? 
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a tliird in tlic lacliryraoso group. Wc look at tke pass^e 
again, and more carefully, to see if, after all, we may not 
be hitonded to laugh, and not to cry at it ; but on finding, 
as clearly appear.s, tlint wc actually a7'e intended to cry at 
it the temptation to laugh becomes almost irresistible. 
We proceed, however, to the account of Maria’s wander- 
ings to Rome and back, and we come to the pretty passage 
which follows : 

“ How she had borne it, and how she laid got supported, she could 
not tell ; but Rod tempe.rs the wind, said Maria, to the shoru lamb. 
Shorn iudiMsl 1 and to tho (juiek, said I ; and wast thou in my own 
land, wlu'i'e I have a cottage, I would take thee to it, and shelter thee ; 
thou shouldst eat of niy own lu'cad and drink of my own cup ; I 
woulil b(‘ kind to thy Hylvio ; in all thy weaknesses and wanderings 
I woidd seek after thei', and bring thee back. When the sun went 
down 1 would say my iirayers ; and when I had done thou shouldst 
play thy evcuing-soiig upon thy piiie; nor would the incense of my 
Haeriliee bi‘ worse luaiepled Cor entering heaven along with that of a 
))rokeii heart," 

Rut tlnm foliewB more whimpering: 

" Nature, melUal within n\e [eonliunes Sterne] ns I said this ; and 
Mai'ia obsei-ving, ns 1 took out iny handlcerehief, that it was steeped 
too (iiiK'Ii alri*ady to be of use, would needs go wash it in the stream. 
And where will yon dry it, Maria S' said 1. I’ll dry it in ray bosom, 
said she ; ’twill do me good. And is your heart still so warm, Maria? 
raiil I. I toudnid upon tlu; string on which hung all her sorrows. 
She lotilu'il with wistful disorder for some time in my face ; and then, 
willumt saying anything, took her pipe and played her service to the 
Virgin." 

Which nre wo meant to look at— tho Borrows of Maria? 
or the. Kunslhiiitics of tlic Sc.ntimcntal Traveller? or the 
eondition of the. pockot-hamlkorcliicf ? I think it doubt- 
ful wlu;th(>r any writer of the, first rank has ever perpe- 
iratiul HO disastrous a literary failure as this scene ; but tho 


all. 'rh«‘ artist iia-^ ii»> liu-ha -., within tin* fraiut* ..f (he 
{lii^turc, nii«l hi'i intriHi**n infn it, h;n; sjioilt it. 'I’lu* nictluMl 
athtpfcil friiin tln‘ f'ununt'iii't jnrnf i^ ft'4rntati*>nhly tthjc'e- 
tivn: we ar«* taki-n straiirht iuttf Marin’s ninl hid- 

den tn It'i'k at amt tu {dty the nnhnjtj.y niuidcn as dv.. 
scrUfttl hy th»> Tr.nvclh-r whu nn*t her. Xn athnnpt is 
inadf t'> phiei* uh at the untM-t in sympathy with hnn ; he, 
until In* tliru-'ts himself hi-fnri* ns, with his ^4rt■!^miIl;x '‘vrs, 
and Ids dr«‘!ii‘hi‘>l poidn-t hautikerchirf, is ji mere repurler 
of the. seem* Itcforc him, amt In? .niid his t«"nrs an* us muidi 
out of plan* ,*(•, if In* wi-rt* tin* comp'e-itMr who st'i up th(‘. 
type. It is Hot luiTt ly that wa* thai’t want to know h<tw 
tin; w(“U«* ulTi eleii him, and that we re .mt m. ,an impertl- 
iKUU'e the elahor.ate neemml of hi* tetnhr enmtiojist wo. 
don’t wish to he reinirnled of his presenec at .all. For, as 
wo can know nothin*; (elfeetivels ) of Mari.a’a horrown ex- 
cept a.H pven in her appt’.aranee the historienl rei'it.al of 
thorn and llieir omtso heirii; too eurt siml h.'ihi to he nhl(! 
to rtrovo tift — -tint host ohatiee for moving our oompaHsion 
for her is to make tin* illuMon of her prenetn'e as dmumti- 
cally real na poHsihle; a oh:inoc* w hi'*h i**, tliereforo, oom« 
phitely deHtn»y<*il wIh'U the* author of the illusion irmisU 
on thnistiriLC himnelf hetwi*t'n tiurselven and tlie w'eiie. 

But, in truth, this whole episeule of .Maria of iMouliiies 
wan, like more than one of Kterne’iH effortn after the* pa- 
thetic, condemned to failum from the very eotnlitiouH of 
its birth. The.s*' abortive effftrtH are no natural growth 
of luB artistic genius; they proeeetl rsdher frojtj certain 
morbidly alimulated impulHcs of hiw moral nature whieh 
ho forced hm arlmtie geniusi to hubserve. lie Inul trues 
pathetic power, simple yet suhtle, nt his command; hut 
it visited him unsoughb and hy iiiRpiriition from without. 
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It came when he was in the dramatic and not in the in- 
trospective mood ; when he was thinldng honestly of his 
characters, and not of himself. But lie was, unfortunately, 
too prone — and a long course of moral self-indulgence 
had confirmed him in it — to the habit of caressing his 
own sensibilities ; and the result of this was always to set 
him upon one of those attempts to be pathetic of malice 
’prepense of which Maria of Moulincs is one example, and 
the too celebrated dead donkey of Nampont another. “ It 
is agreeably and skilfully done, that dead jackass,” writes 
Thackeray ; “ like M. do Soubisc’s cook on the campaign, 
Sterne dresses it, and serves it up quite tender, and with 
a very piquanto sauce. But tears, and fine feelings, and 
a white pocket-handkerchief, and a funeral sermon, and 
horses and feathers, and a procession of mutes, and a 
hearso with a dead donkey inside! Psha! Mounte- 
bank! I’ll not give thee one penny-piece for that trick, 
donkey and all.” That is vigorous ridicule, and not whol- 
ly undeserved ; Imt, on the other hand, not entirely de- 
served. There is hsas c»f artistic trick, it seems to me, and 
more of natural foible, about Ste.rne’s literary sentiment 
than Thackeray was ever willing to believe; and I can find 
nothing worse, though nothing better, in the dead ass of 
Nami)ont than in Maria of Moulincs. I do not think there 
is any conscious simulation of feeling in this Nampont 
scene; it is that the feeling itK<ilf is overstrained — that 
Sterne, hugging, as usual, his own acnsibilitios, mistook 
their value in expression for the purpostis of art. The 
vStmtiirumtal Traveller docs not obtrude himself to tho 
same extent as in tho Hcenc at Moulincs; but a little con- 
sideration of the scene will show how much Sterne re- 
lied on the nu're, pixiscintincnt of the fact that here was 
an unfortunate peasant who had lost his dumb companion, 



ntul H i'tiitletuatt lnutkinu; «»a luul }'ity- 

ini; liiiii. A'' f"r any :i!!» < !•« *tut, by obji'ctht* 

{Iniiiiiiltf tniti'h‘'S «‘U1 ht thi- “ 11 nf the beri'.'ivr- 
merit or the •rrii-f of flir iu“!inni‘, sufh atteiiijitn as an* 
nualc to th» this art* i-i5h» r “<*iuiut'ri|‘hi<’t* or “ oiit* stt'p iii 
ndvaui'e " t»f thi- sabliim-, 'bakr t In'*, for iiistaiift* : “'I’he 
muariior was siitiiiu: a stoia* ln ni‘li at the iloor, with 

his ass’s jtaniiol ami its bri'llt* on om* sjib*, which lu* ttntk 
up ffitiu tiiiif to fiiJH*. fh* u laid th«‘tii «lowji, !ii«4ii'tl at 
them, aiul sltook Itis hta*i. lb* then f<iok the eriist uf 
ftre.'ul out of hi-* wallet a-,fusu, :is if to ont it ; hehl it some 
tiuH* ill his hand, then laid it upon the bit of his ass’s 
briille— ~look« *1 wistfully a! the little arran>^einent In- hail 
mndt* — and th«*ti e;av«* a v.ioh. d'h** simpiieity of his ^rief 
drew uimshers ahoiil him,” Ae. Sjmplieiiy, indeed, of a 
rniirvelliuis sort whieh eould show itself h) so exlraordiim- 
ry a piece of aetitio; as ihiH'. In there auy erilie who eandub 
ly thinkw it naturnl-™ ! do iiut mean in the Meuse of mere 
(*very-day prohalulity, htit of eonformity to the laws of hti" 
man e.hanielerl Ih it true that in any eountrv, anionj!; any 
people, however etiiolional, *,frief"—reai, mmffeeted, uti ?*elf» 
cotiHe.iouH grief —ever did or ever eould disphiy itsi*!f hy 
aueli a triek aa that of laying a piece of bread on the hit 
(if a di'tid aas’a bridle i? It«i we not feel that if we had 
been on the point of offeritig eomfort **r alnm to {In'! 
mourner, and saw him go through thiti evtraordiuary piece 
t)f pantomime, we should have buttoned up our hearts 
and poeketa forthwitli ? Centime it, again, wiiln very near 
the wind of the ludieroiet in the reply to the Traveller’s 
remark ilmt the nmurtier had la-en a mereiful nuwter to 
the. dead aas. “ Alas!” the latter says, ** 1 thought no when 
hci wa» alive, hul now that he is ileinl I think otherwiw*. 
I '^'mr the weight of mymlf and my ajikimm have been 
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too miicli for Inm.” And tlic scene cnd.s flatly cnongli 
with the scrap of morality: ‘“Shame on the Avorld!’ said 
I to myself. ‘ Did wo love each other as this poor soul 
loved his ass, ’twould he something.’ ” 

The whole iueident, in short, is one of those examples 
of the deliberate-pathetic with which Sterne’s highly natural 
art had least, and his highly artificial nature most, to do. 
lie is never so unsuccessful as when, after formally announc- 
ing, as it were, that he means to be touching, he proceeds 
to select his subject, to marshal his characters, to group Ins 
accessories, and with painful and painfully apparent elabo- 
ration to work up his scene to the weeping point. There is 
no obviousness of suggestion, no spontaneity of treatment 
about this “ Dead Ass ” episode ; indeed, there is some 
reason to lielicve that it was one of those most hopeless of 
efforts — tiu'. attempt at the meclianic-al repetition of a form- 
er triumph. It is hy no mean.s improhiihle, at any rate, that 
the d(!ad ass of Nanipont owes its presence in the Senti- 
moilalJourmy to the reception nud with hy the live ass of 
Lyons in the sovonth volume of lYtalram Shandy. And yet 
what an astonishing difference between the two sketches ! 

“ ’Twafl a poor (iHS, wlio liad jnsl; ii>, witli a couple of larpjo 

pannierH upon liis l)ac.k, to eollisd (dceniosynary Inmip-Lops anil cab- 
Imgii-Icaves, aiul Htooil dubious wil.li his Iwu forcdccl, on tlie inside of 
I, lie threshold, and with his two hinder feet towards the street, as not 
knowing very well wliellier ho would go in or no. Now, ’tin an ani- 
mal (be in what hurry I may)*] cannot bear to strike. There is a 
liatieut enduranct! of sufferings wrote so unarfeotedly in his looks and 
carriage, which pleads so mightily for him that it always disarms mo, 
ami to that degree tliat I do not liko to siioak imkiiidly to him; on 
the contrary, meet liim whom I. will, in town or country, in cart or 
under panniers, wholhor in lihorty or homliigo, I have over somothing 
oivil to say to him on my part; and, as ouo word hogets another (if 
ho Ims as little to do ns 1), I generally fall into convorHatiou with him ; 



.nini i** !«>' s" ' ’ ’ " ■' • !ii:4 n*. 

carry tin* imt n , 

jui>! frfliii'4 «fi;iS i' i<a?!a.ii I": -ci i . .> v. . •! .1 

ujKtii till* (H-ca (iiijs. . . . ii- ' a i !, , . a u.i im 

prurticaMf fij ln-Uiiil h;:)i .i.-- i ; : t?. .a Mi, ■ , , - • 'iiiiii-* ju 

<»r ptiiifT cut !' T!i»‘ a i- i i ''i. fic-t. 

Well, I, wr'il wait a !.. r.-. ' fi, ! hi-j 

IjClllI tlmilj'liSfllliy v,: I*-.!!', Shi I 

Uitlirr,>itjUI>I thi'l' }•<•! f. I «f Sija.j l u.!' ! .J 

iti this ttiTair !i«- vkiil i -i L-, ! t'a c* -r i?h W-ii. ,% niHi .t- t, S.ni a 
liiinilli', mill il it "ai. - a Sia**-', .1. iV.>. f .m-. 1! i-.di ii..t }*<■ 

Wt lidwii a- ill s|<> III. Hf • '.t : ■ fi.i ■ ■■ .. >•; .m U, 

this ilii'Ciiitr-.c Sit tijj. ;ifi i, !!. f.< I m.’- jh ■>,; d . -i,*. <,i t,.a 

tiro hi'lwint liniiyi'r tui'l nii- r-.'-.'i’ , i-. i i d-. 4 ,,{ hi s 

mouth half a u timrH, aji'i i-ol- i ii ji i.’.uo imi h. ilj.,.. 

Jack! J^ahl I, thou hait a lul'i-i i-:. ikiti i.u't, .ui-i s», u.*! .s juu.) 

htow, I fear, ftir itii a'i. .ji! *-,??■ sn. - i.. ih. . , i 

life is to olhrrit, Ati 4 u*<«s tls’- »f '-m k!;< a th* Ijidli 111 ii, M 

an hitler, I tlurt* say, «*< siti.i if..r h- hi i . » i .i-sjc {he 1. ji,s^ .jmj 
thou hast not a fih-ml, i«Th.i|i’t. jn »n sh, , «;!! Hu-s' a 

itmt'RttKin. In sayinji thi“ I }iuUi i m*;; a i vju s >4 '* ui, h J luul 
juHt {lurt'IuWiHl, and him t>ut\ au<l, ni (hn mmm i.t jhat 1 «ui 

Udiing it, my heart smite'* me that Jhi i.- »,% > oeii* i-f jil. a .mtty in 
the ciiueeit of seeiuf' h<*w an u-a woul.l • a ■.% «t,a« iu»«on. (than of {h* 
nt'.volema* in Kiviiii* him «m»*, wlih h jui -i.i.-'l m the iu I \V h» n the 
ftSfi had eaten his inaearimn I j.ierto 4 J,nii Oi . -.tm- m The jw.,ir 
heaat was heavy loath'd, his !r }?» in-eoo 4 i>« itenthie 1 him, h«* 
hui>K ratlier hftekwar 4 «. atn! a * I jtnlh 4 at hii* halter ts lo. 4 »- t hort 
in iny hand, lie haiketl nji pensive in mi fari' ’Inui’t thriish me 
with it; hut if yoii win, you may.’ Mf I 4 o,' ftaol 1 . Til hr 4 4‘" 

Well might Thaekt'niy «*f I hi-' jmssaoe tlmt, “ the 
critic who rcfuHCH to mn* in if wit, hntmmr. |m!h«>i, n html 
nature Kpe.akitig, ami u real wniitnent, sjned hr Iutr4 in 
deed to niovt* mnl t« idea-.i..” It i„ intih, i i.rllmt; 
and ite excellence in due to ii,H |»nsM“e,s!»|r tnuirlv *'v»*rv oii» 
of thoHo fiufilitic.u, powtive and nrgalive, whirh the two 
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other sccncR ahovo quoted are without. The author does 
not hero obtrude himself, docs not importune us to admire 
his c.xquisitely compassionate nature ; on the contrary, he 
at once amuses us and enlists our sympathies by that 
subtly humorous piece of self-analysis, in which he shows 
liow large an admixture of curiosity was contained in his 
benevolence. The iticidcnt, too, is well clioscn. No forced 
coneiaToncc of circumstances brings it about; it is such as 
any man might have met with anywhere in his travels, and 
it is handled in a simple and manly fashion. The reader 
is iolth the writer throughout ; and their common mood of 
li.alf-humorous pity is sustained, unforced, but unbroken, 
from first to last. 

One can hardly say as much for another of the much- 
(piotod pieces from the SaiUmmUtl Journey — the descrip- 
tion of the (‘.aged starling. Tlic passage is ingeniously 
worke.d into its conte.xt; and if we wore to consider it as 
only intended to serve tlie pmqmse of a sudden and dra- 
matic diseomlliure of the Traveller’s somewhat inconsider- 
ate. mornlizings on captivity, it would be well enough. 
.Ihit, regarded as a siib.stantivc appeal to one’s emotions, 
it is ojien to the criticisms which apjily to most other of 
Sterne’s too deliberate attenqits at tlie pathetic. The de- 
tails of the. picture are too much insisted on, and there is 
too mucli of stdr-cotiHcioiisness in the artist, liven at tlie 
very close of tins story of Ijc h’evre’s death — finely told, 
though, as a whole, it is — there is a jarring note, liven 
whih^ the. dying man is breathing his last our sleeve is 
twite, lied as we sl.and at his hedside, and our attention 
forcibly diverted from the dejiarting soldier to the literary 
ingenuities of the man who is desexihing his end : 

“ Tlien* wiiK a frankness in my Unde.Toliy, not the olToct of famil- 
iarrty, Imt tlie ciiuHo of it, which Ic.t you at onco into hiS soul, and 
8 




if.a 


[t*!«4r. 


showc'ii ymi thf ynntlnr » of hi-. 1'«> t!ii < llim- wju »'«(ijiff|iiii}p 

in Itis ludks, ami vnii.'»', am! !ii.aan'!, s -fli- '!, w hiih cii't-ri.ill) t.fck- 
0!u*(i to till* iinfonuiaati" !<• r'.Si»- au*! t.il.f ■!,! k.-r tnofc! I■.ils! ; fhai 
tuifoi'o riiv Uncli* TuliV h.tii hail liSci -h**! !!;> i.usii (.Ift r- hr w.ii mali- 
ing to tUv* fathfi' hail thr .-tth io-'* Jr'ih!} |*i< i| ujt rl«i -c in hi., kjirc?i, 
anil liatl taken hul'i <if t*ie l*r« a t "I km rr.it, ami w.i - fujihua n to- 
warii.s iiini. Tin* tilmii! ami aj-ia! * >4 I.f i hi jc ojum;.; 

c-nlii ami within him, wm- t>i ihiir i.i' t 

tli(‘ heart, rallieil liuek ; tla* fihii fur *«*L Lj > > (m n oiMUn iif ; lu- 

looked np \vi^hfu!!y in mi. Turir u c.i’t a l.<nk «jiun 

luH boj~und that ligainrnl, lue- a- it oa-. «.s' ij. m i i.iMl.m,** 


How fXiH'ih'tit tiU that i-*! utMl lf>w |<.rrrei!y tvintitl tin* 
scene liiive t-ndeii had it uiih il,. t.iehi nsid jiueji,* 

irnn/ije which tints descrilo-'i tin- duic;' CMKnuii-ndu 

tion ctf his orpluin huy to flic eur«* <'!’ hi-* hrMfliri- in urtti’. ! 
But what t)f tills, whic!) c}«»m*h the .-as ur. ill f.jt’i > 


“ Nature instattfly ehlH<ii ngain; tt»e film *» fnni< >1 t«i isn pln-e; the 
pulse fluttered stopped went on liiritlthed }.|*<ji|i.ril again ■-« 
moved, Htopped. HlmUIgoon? No." 


Ijct tlifme admire tin’s wh»» s‘an. '!'«» me I cmfcHH it 
seems to spid) a t«nich!r)![r and sinipir death hrd weur |,v n 
piece of theatrical trickery. 

Tlie sum, in fart, nf the win.ic ninifer appear** t«i !h*, 
that the sentiment sm whi<‘h Sterne prided liinm< If tin* 
acute scnsihiliticH wliisdi he r»*irj«'»fe«i «jtlt i..sie!4 e\!rn"rdi 
nary complacency, were, an iiiw Imth UrfMre *.!<'.rrM*d, the 
■weakness, and not the ?*trengt}(, nf Id.* paihriie ?.!Ue, 
When Sterne the artist iH u ■wlnii !i«' jh >vnrvt»V' 
ing Ids ciiaracters with that ptnii-itating oye of hi >, iind 
above all when lie i» allowing hi-* huI.iI*. .tuid it-nilrT hij 
mour to play upon tlmm nnre.iralm*!, he s isn tuiioh t!n» 
of compasHionale emotimi in un %tith a potmt ami 
unerring hand. But when Sterne tiui umn is uppermost— 
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when he is looking inward and not outward, contemplating 
his own feelings instead of those of his personages, his 
cunning fails him altogether, lie is at his best in pathos 
when he is most the humourist ; or rather, wc may almost 
say, liis pathos is never good unless when it is closely in- 
terwoven with his humoiir. In this, of coirvse, there is 
nothing at all surprising. The only marvel is, that a man 
who was such a master of the humorous, in its highest and 
deepest sense, should seem to have so little understood how 
near togotlier lie the sources of tears and laughter on the 
very way-side of man’s mysterious life. 


CHAPTER XL 


CREATIVE AND DRAMATIC POWER, — PLACE IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Subtle as is Sterne’s humour, and true as, in its proptjr 
moods, is his pathos, it is not to these but to the parent 
gift from which they sprang, and perhaps to only one spe- 
cial display of that gift, that he owes his immortality. Wc 
are accustomed to bestow so lightly this last hyperbolic- 
honour — hyperbolic always, even when we are speaking 
of a Homer or a Shakspeare, if only we project the vision 
far enough forward through time — that the comparative 
ease with which it is to be earned has itself come to lie 
exaggerated. There are so many “deathless ones” about 
— if I may put the matter familiarly — in conversation and 
in literature, that we get into the way of thinking that 
they are really a considerable body in actual fact, and that 
the works which have triumphed over death are far more 
numerous still. The real truth, however, is, that not only 
are “those who reach posterity a very select company in- 
deed,” but most of them have come much nearer missing 
their destiny than is popularly supposed. Of the dozen or 
score of writers in one century whom their own contem- 
poraries fondly decree immortal, one-half, perhaps, may bts 
remembered in the next; while of the creations which 
were honoured with the diploma of immortality a very 
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mncli .smaller proportion a.s a rule aurvivc. Only some 
fifty per cent, of the prcm.aturely laurel-crowned reach the 
goal ; and often even upon their hrow.s there flutter but a 
few stray leaves of the hay. A .single poem, a solitary 
drama — nay, perhaps one isolated figure, poetic or dra- 
matic — avails, and but barely avails, to keep the immortal 
from putting on mortality, lienee wc need think it no 
disparagement to Sterne to say that he lives not so much 
in virtue of hi.s creative power as of one great individual 
creation. Ilis imaginative insight into character in gen- 
oral was, no doubt, considerable; his draughtsmanship, 
■whether as exhibited in the rough sketch or in the fmi.shcd 
portrait, is unquestionably most vigorous; but an artist 
may put a hundred striking figures upon his canvas for 
one that will linger iu the memory of those who have gazed 
upon it; and it is, after all, I think, the one figure of Cap- 
tain Tobias Shandy which has graven itself indelibly on 
the immiory of mankind. To have made this single addi- 
tion to th(i inip(!rishabl(! types of human character em- 
bodied in the world’s literature may seem, as has been said, 
but a light mattm* to those who talk ■with light exaggera- 
tion of tlui aehievements of the literary arti.st ; but if wo 
ex('.hide that one creative prodigy among men, ■who has 
peophul a whole gallery with, imaginary beings move real 
than those of fiesii and blood, wc; shall find that very fe.w 
archetypal creations have sprung from any single hand. 
Nttw, My IJnc.Ie ''I'ohy is as nmc.li tlui arehety[)C of guilc- 
hiss good nature, of alTectionatc simplicity, asTIamlct is of 
irresolution, or fago of cunning, or Bhylock of race-hatn'.d ; 
and ho contrivtis to preserve all the eharn<‘,teri.stics of an 
idfsal typ(! amid surroundings of intc!n.sely prosaic lauilism, 
wiihwhie.il he him.sclf, moreover, considered as an individ- 
ual character in a specific story, is in (sornpleto accord. If 
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any one be disposed to underrate the creative and dramj c 
power to which this testifies, let him consider how it ] s 
commonly fared with those writers of prose fiction w o 
have attempted to personify a virtue in a man. Take i e 
work of another famous English humourist and sentim 
talist, and compare Uncle Toby’s manly and dignified g - 
tleness of heart with the unreal “ gush ” of the Broth s 
Cheeryble, or the fatuous benevolence of Mr. Pickwii • 
We do not believe in the former, and we cannot but < - 
spise the latter. But Captain Shandy is reality itse , 
within and without ; and though we smile at his naive , 
and may even laugh outright at his boyish enthusiasm 1 r 
his military hobby, we never cease to respect him for i 
moment. There is no shirking or softening of the con i 
aspects of his character ; there could not be, of course, f ' 
Sterne needed him more, and used him more, for his pi - 
poses as a humourist than for his purposes as a sentime • 
talist. Nay, it is on the rare occasions when he delibi - 
ately sentimentalizes with Captain Shandy that the Ca • 
tain is the least delightful ; it is then that tho hand los . 
its cunning, and the stroke strays ; it is then, and on ■ 
then, that the benevolence of the good soldier seems 
verge, though ever so little, upon affectation. It is a pit 
for instance, that Sterne should, in illustration of Capta 
Shandy’s kindness of heart, have plagiarized (as he is sa 
to have done) the incident of the tormenting fly, caug 
and put out of the window with the words “ Get th 
gone, poor devil ! Why should I harm thee ? The wor 
is surely large enough for thee and me.” There is som 
thing too much of self-conscious virtue in the apostroph 
This, we feel, is not the real Uncle Toby of Sterne’s obje 
tive mood ; it is the Uncle Toby of the subjectifying se: 
timentalist, surveying his character through the false m 
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dium of his own hypertrophied sensibilities. These lapses, 
however, are, fortunately, rare. As a rule we see the wor- 
thy Captain only as he appeared to his creator’s keen dra- 
matic eye, and as he is set before us in a thousand exqui- 
site touches of dialogue — the man of simple mind and 
soul, profoundly unimaginative and unphilosopbical, but 
lacking not in a certain shrewd common-sense ; exquisitely 
and delightfully mal-a-propos in his observations, but 
always pardonably, never foolishly, so ; inexhaustibly ami- 
able, but with no weak amiability ; homely in his ways, 
but a perfect gentleman withal ; in a word, the most win- 
ning and lovable personality that is to be met with, surely, 
in the whole range of fiction. 

It is, in fact, with Sterne’s general delineations of char- 
acter as it is, I have attempted to show, with his particular 
passages of sentiment. lie is never at his best and truest 
— as, indeed, no writer of fiction ever is or can be — save 
wlien ho is allowing his dramatic imagination to play the 
most freely upon his characters, and thinking least about 
liimaolf. This is curiously illustrated in las handling of 
what is, perhaps, the next most successful of the uncari- 
catiirod portraits in the Shandy gallery — the presentment 
of the liev. Mr. Yorick. Nothing can be more perfect in 
its way than the picture of the “ lively, witty, sensitive, and 
heedhiss parson,” in chapte.r x. of the first volnmc of Tris- 
tram Hhamhj. Wo seem to see the thin, melancholy figure 
on ilui rawboned horse — the apparition which could “ nev- 
er present itsedf in the village hut it caught the attention 
of c)hl and young,” so that “ labour stood still as ho passed, 
the hiu’.loii hung Hiispcndcul in the middle of the well, the 
Hpinniiig-wh('.(d forgot its round ; even chuck-farthing and 
sliullUt-eap th(!mH(dves stood gaping till ho was out of 
sight.” Throughout this chapter Btorno, though doscrih- 


ing himself, is projecting his personality to a distance, s it 
were, and contemplating it dramatically ; and the resi : is 
excellent. When in the next chapter he becomes ‘ 
cal,” so to speak ; when the reflection upon his (la ely 
imaginai’y) wrongs impels him to look inward, the ii ari- 
able consequence follows; and tliough Yorick’s mud be- 
praised death-scene, with Eugenius at his bed-side, i re- 
deemed from entire failure by an admixture of the hu .or- 
ous with its attempted pathos, we ask ourselves with me 
wonder what the unhappiness — or the death itself for 
that matter — is “all about.” The wrongs which ere 
supposed to have broken Yorick’s heart are most ir ler- 
fectly specified (a comic proof, by the way, of Ste le’s 
entire absorption in himself, to the confusion of bis wn 
personal knowledge with that of the reader), and the !rst 
conditions of enlisting the reader’s sympathies are lef an- 
fulfilled. 

But it is comparatively seldom that this foible of Si me 
obtrudes itself upon the strictly narrative and drar ,tic 
parts of his work ; and, next to the abiding charm .nd 
interest of his principal figure, it is by the admirable ife 
and colour of his scenes that he exercises his stroi est 
powers of fascination over a reader. Perpetual as ire 
Sterne’s aflEectations, and tiresome as is his eternal fif- 
consciousness when he is speaking in his own person mt 
when once the dramatic instinct fairly lays hold of im 
there is no writer who ever makes us more compL ily 
forget him in the presence of his characters — none ho 
can bring them and their surroundings, their looks nd 
words, before us with such convincing force of res by. 
One wonders sometimes whether Sterne himself was a' ire 
of the high dramatic excellence of many of what ai irs 
would call his “ carpenter’s scenes ” — the mere interl les 


introduced to amuse us wlnlc tlic stage is being prepared 
for one of those more elaborate and deliberate displays of 
pathos or humour, wliioh do not always turn out to be 
iimnixcd successes Avhen they come. Sterne prided him- 
self vastly upon the incident of Lc Fevre’s death ; but I 
dare say that there is many a modern reader who would 
rather have lost this highly-wrought piece of domestic 
drama, than that other cx(piisitc little scone in the kitchen 
of the inn, when Corporal Trim toasts the bread which the 
sick lieutenant’s son is preparing for his father’s posset, while 
“ Mr, Yorick’s curate was smoking a pipe by the lire, but 
said not a word, good or bad, to comfort the youth.” The 
whole! scene is absolute life ; and the dialogue between the 
Corporal and the parson, as related by the former to liis 
master, with Captain Shandy’s comments thereon, is almost 
Sliakspearian in its excellence. Says the Corporal : 

"Wlan tli(! liad taken his glass of sacik iiml toast he 

felt hiinN('lf a little ntvived, atid sent down into tin* kitelniii to let me 
know that hv aliout ten inhmUjs ho should he, glad if I would step 
uiistaivs. / said tlui laudloni, ho is going to say his pray- 

ers, for tlioro WHS a book laid oil tlio ehair by Iho bod-sido, and as I 
shut tho door 1 saw him tako uji a eiishioii. 1 thougld., said tho cu- 
rate, that you geutleineu of the army, Mr. Trim, lUiver said your pray- 
ers at all, I lieard tlio poor gentleman say hi,s jirayiirs last niglifc, 
said the landlady, very devoutly, and with my <»wu ears, or I could 
not have beli{!V(!(l it. Are you suro of itV replied tho curate, A 
HoldUir, an’ please your reveronoo, said I, prays as often (of his own 
aeeoril) as a parson ; ami wlien lie is liglitiiig fur his king, and for 
Ids own life, and for his honour too, lie has tho most riiason to pray 
If) (bill of any one in tlie whole world. ’Twas well said of thoo, Trim, 
said my Uncle Toby. Hut when a siddior, said I, au’ phiaso your rev- 
erence, liMH been standing for twelve hours togetlier in tlie trenches, 
up to hts knees iii cold water — or engaged, said J, for months togeth- 
er in long and diingerims marehes; haiusHod, porhapH, in Iiis roar to- 
day; liiti'ssdng otliiTs to-iuoriw; ilotachwl hero; coimtcrnmndod 
M • Vi, 


lii'xt ; hcnumlMM! in lii-s juinf-' ; ju-rliftp;* witlunit s^fmw in liin i 
knwl on, jhi'I hjiv his linui rs Imw and wln-n ho can. 
licvc, toiid I — f'»r I wa>4 piqui'd, tpinth t!i*' (’lirjtuni!, for tho nqn 
of tin* ariJij’ — I (Hdirvc, an't {ilcu."!** y«»ir r«‘Vj'r«'Jn*t', .naid I, thai 
a wililicr };«iH ItitH* u» |>niy. h«- jiravrt as In ariily {w u luirnon— 
nut with all his and hyjn«*ri;-y. Thun Hhiiuhlnt stut ha) 
that, Trim, fiaid my Unfit* Tohy ; fitr find »»jdy knnw.s who in t 
criti* atn! who is not. At th** K'*i‘<*'rid review of 

c<irj«<ral, at tin* tiay <tf jnii|.;nit‘nt (and imt tiil theri) it will h 
who has'e done tiu ir tloties in this wtnld ami wdio have not, : 
fdutli Ih’ atl^atJftsl, Trim, •teetirdiinily. I hope we niiiill, ftait 
It i« hi the in-rij.t»re, 5*aid my t'sifU- Tohy, and I will «luiw it 
the nmniiiijt. In th>* meantime, we m iy depend npt»ii it, Trim, 
cojnfort, staid my i'ln le Tuhj', that C»tHi Almitthty is ho gsKwl a 
a governor of the worlil.that if we have hut dotje onr dulie.n 
will never la* inquiresl into w hetlier we have d«>ne them in a n 
or a black one. I hoj»* not, Haiti ihtf (!orjM»rai. Ihit go on, » 
Undo Toby, with thy etory." 

W« rni^hi ftlrnost fnney uttm'lvcH lit*t<;nin|e tft th 
bio pntac cnliotjtty betwnrtt the kin|^ fii 

twiUluim on tlm nij'bt bcftirt? Atflnciiurl, in ttmrij V. 
though tStmio thM‘H not, ttf cttnmq often r«wh thi« 
of (immatio tUgnity, thert* am {n't-HtagcN in nhundai 
which hi« difthrgui* a»t«tnn(‘H, tiirotjgh »h*‘«*r force o 
vitlualizeti character, if not all the rlignity, at any t\ 
th© iraprowive force and ssirnplicity, of the “ grand s 

Taken aIlog«*ther, however, hi« phwte In Kriglinh 
is hartl to fix, and hi« t«*mirc in human menniry h 
dotamiine. Hitherto he has htdd his own, with tlu 
writ«ri of his <*ra, hut it hrw Iweti in virtue, «fi I lit 
tempted to show, of a etjutrihutitsu to the literary ] 
siona of mankind which is as unhjudy liniited in iirnc 
it ia exceptionally jwsrfect in f|tmUty. (h»o cfinnot h 
that, aa regards th© sum of his titles to rctcolloctii 
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name stands far below either of those other two which 
in the course of the last century added themselves to 
the highest rank among the classics of English humour. 
Sterne has not the abounding life and the varied human 
interest of Fielding; and, to say nothing of his vast intel- 
lectual inferiority to Swift, he never so much as approach- 
es those problems of everlasting concernment to man which 
Swift handles with so terrible a fascination. Certainly no 
enthusiastic Gibbon of the future is ever likely to say of 
Sterne’s “pictures of human manners” that they will out- 
live the palace of the Escurial and the Imperial Eagle of 
the House of Austria. Assuredly no one will ever find in 
this so-called English antitype of the Curd of Meudon 
any of the deeper qualities of that gloomy and command- 
ing spirit which has been finely compared to the “ soul of 
Rabelais liahitans in aicco.” Nay, to descend oven to mi- 
nor aptitudes, Sterne cannot tell a story as Swift and Field- 
ing can toll one ; and his work is not assured of life as 
Tom Jones and Gulliver's Travels^ considered as stories 
alone, would bo assured of it, even if the one were strip- 
ped of its cheerful humour, and the other disarmed of its 
savage allegory. And hence it might bo rash to predict 
that Sterne’s days will bo as long in the land of literary 
memory as the two groat writers aforesaid. Ranked, as 
ho still is, among “English classics,” ho undergoes, I sus- 
pect, even more than an English classic’s ordinary share 
of reverential neglect. Among those who talk about him 
he has, I should imagine, fewer readers tlian Fielding, and 
very much fewer than Swift, Nor is ho likely to increase 
their number as time goes on, hut rather, perhaps, the con- 
trary. Indeed, the only question is whether with the lapse 
of years ho will not, like other writers as famous in their 
day, become yet more of a more name. For there is still, 
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of course, a further stage to which he may decline. T] t 
object of so much empty mouth-honour, the English d >- 
sic of the last and earlier centuries, presents himself r 
classification under three distinct categories. There is e 
class who are still read in a certain measure, though ii a 
much smaller measure than is pretended, by the great be y 
of ordinarily well-educated men. Of this class, the t o 
authors whose names I have already cited. Swift and Fi( l- 
ing, are typical examples ; and it may be taken to inch e 
Goldsmith also. Then comes the class of those whom e 
ordinarily well-educated public, whatever they may prete I, 
read really very little or not at all ; and in this class e 
may couple Sterne with Addison, with Smollett, and, c- 
cept, of course, as to Robinson Crusoe — unless, indeed, ' ir 
blase boys have outgrown him among other pleasures (f 
boyhood — with Defoe. But below this there is yet a th d 
class of writers, who are not only read by none but e 
critic, the connoisseur, or the historian of literature, it 
are scarcely read even by them, except from curiosity, ir 
“ in the way of business.” The type of this class is Ei i- 
ardson ; and one cannot, I say, help asking whether he ^ 11 
hereafter have Sterne as a companion of his dusty solitn 3 . 
Are Tristram Shandy and the Sentimental Journey c s- 
tined to descend from the second class into the thin — 
from the region of partial into that of total neglect, anc ;o 
have their portion with Clarissa Harlowe and Sir Cha ss 
Grandison? The unbounded vogue which they enjo; d 
in their time will not save them ; for sane and sober cri 3S 
compared Richardson in his day to Shakspeare, and D! 0 - 
rot broke forth into prophetic rhapsodies upon the imn r- 
tality of his works which to us in these days have becc le 
absolutely pathetic in their felicity of falsified predict! a. 
Seeing, too, that a good three - fourths of the attracti is 
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■which, won Sterne his contemporary popularity are now so 
much dead weight of dead matter, and that the vital re- 
siduum is in amount so small, the fate of Eichardson might 
seem to he hut too close behind him. Yet it is diificult to 
helievo that this fate will ever quite overtake him. His 
sentiment may have mostly ceased — it probably has ceased 
— to stir any emotion at all in these days ; but there is an 
imperishable clement in his humour. And though the 
circle of his readers may have no tendency to increase, one 
can hardly suppose that a charm, which those wlio still 
fool it feel so keenly, will over entirely cease to captivate ; 
or that time can have any power over a perfume wliicli so 
wonderfully retains the pungent freshness of its fragrance 
after the lapse of a hundred years. 


THE END. 


